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Important Notice 


Y ACTION of the Executive Committee, the Society’s fiscal year 
now runs from January 1 through December 31. This means 


that your membership pledge, which includes the subscription to the 
Review and to the C.M.S. News Letter, expires in December. Use 
the enclosed envelope to renew your membership now and save the 
Society the expense of reminding you again. 
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The Annual Meeting 
of the 


OVERSEAS MISSION SOCIETY 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 23 ST. ALBAN’S CHURCH, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


10:30 am. | Holy Communion 


11 am. The Rt. Rev. Robert F. Gibson, president of the Society, reports 
on its growth and activities. 


12 noon The Rey. Dr. Theodore Wedel analyzes and summarizes the pres-_ 
ent state of the World Mission of the Christian Church. 


1 p.m. Lunch. 


2 p.m. General meeting for election of officers and a discussion by all 
those present of how the Society can improve its effectiveness. 


3:30 p.m. Adjourn. 

Our infant Society stands midway between very great opportunities for 
furthering the Church’s mission and its present, rather passive existence in 
which the chief activity is the publication of the Review. The Society will be 
as effective as you make it by your participation. It is fervently hoped that 
our members and friends everywhere will arrange to be present. 


Alexander C. Zabriskie, 1898-1956 


HE REVEREND PROFESSOR Alexander Clinton Zabriskie, 
S.T.D., D.D., died at his home in Alexandria, Virginia, June 24, 
1956. All but one year of his long and fruitful ministry was spent 
at Virginia Theological Seminary, as teacher and as dean, yet it was 
marked also by a passionate interest in and manifold activities on 


behalf of missions and church unity. Soon after its organization and 
until his death he gave to the Overseas Mission Society his unstinting 
support, his wisest counsel and his devoted energies. He served the 
Society as a vice-president, as a member of the executive committee, 
and in a number of special projects. 

“The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the 
name of the Lord.” 
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Christianity and Agriculture — 
God, The Soul, and The Soil 


By STEPHEN CaRR 


OR MOST UNSOPHISTICATED peoples 
God, Man and the Earth are the 
j three primacies of human life and 
§ their interrelationship is seen as being 
) both intimate and vital. In many 
} parts of Africa seed is never sown 
) without divine blessing being sought 
¢ for it, and this is no mere formality 
for it is considered that the crop can- 
j not prosper unless such ritual is ob- 
4 served. The harvest feasts are often 
i the biggest of the year when generous 
_ gifts are given to the spirits for their 
blessing upon the fruits of the field. 
To these people the supernatural, be 
| it God, gods or spirits is entirely re- 
sponsible for the productivity of the 
_crops which they plant. The older 
generation of Igbos in Nigeria will 
always, in my experience, say that 
| God has given them a good crop of 
' yams, not “I have grown a good crop 
of yams”. This is no studied nicety 
nor thoughtless formality but a genu- 
' ine expression of deep rooted belief. 
| God directly controls the fruitfulness 
» of the earth and all farming activities 
ij must be accompanied by sacrifice, 
} ritual or prayer if they are to succeed. 
| How close all this is to Old Testa- 
/ ment thinking. It is God who makes 
| the earth yield its increase, who makes 
the cattle multiply, the vine flourish 
| and the valleys stand thick with corn. 
| When Israel strays from the Lord the 
| prophets give warning of poor yields 


Square, London E. C. 4. 


TEPHEN CARR is a missionary of the Church Missionary Society 

of the Church of England, presently serving in the Sudan. He is 
the author of a book on the subject of this article, entitled Down to 
Earth, Christian Agriculture in Nigeria (London, Highway Press, 
1955), copies of which may be ordered from C. M. S., 6, Salisbury 


and hungry times. If Israel repents 
there is the promise of abundance, and 
the Messianic prophecies themselves 
in Amos and Zechariah are linked with 
the promise of abundant harvests, 
finding its. culmination in the final 
verses of Amos when it is promised 
that the plowman shall overtake the 
reaper and the treader of grapes him 
who sows the seed. Not only is God 
seen as responsible for all the phenom- 
ena which control the farmer’s fortune, 
but people’s behaviour results in God’s 
giving or witholding the fruitfulness 
of the earth. 


Christ and the Earth 


HERE, IN THIs picture of the 

close relationship of God, man 
and the earth does the thinking of the 
Western Church fit? Does it fit at 
all? It is a Church made up of people 
who feel increasingly that they are 
in control of natural phenomena. 
Floods, pests, diseases and even rain- 
fall are controlled to greater or lesser 
degree, and the direct influence of God 
upon specific crops or herds is not 
seriously thought of by many Western 
farmers. There are few farmers in 
England today who would spontane- 
ously and sincerely say ‘““God gave me 
a good crop of barley in the seven acre 
this year”. Just as few in America 
would think of saying, ““The Lord has 
made me fine alfalfa on the back 
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forty.” Most of us get on with our 
work, are not fully convinced about 
prayers for rain and are uneasily 
conscious of our lack of deep thinking 
about God’s relationship to our farms 
when we sing traditional harvest 
hymns at the end of a miserable and 
heart-breaking wet harvest. 

Yet the Christian missionary in 
Africa or India cannot afford to rele- 
gate the ““Theology of the Soil” to the 
limbo of half thought out concepts 
which are but seldom stirred and 
quickly re-shelved. In some way he 
must relate the message of God in 
Christ to the basis of life—the soil 
and the farming pattern. 

One might say that there has been 
a move in England and the United 
States towards a greater integration 
of Church and farm life. The Roga- 
tion service in which the fields are 
blessed in spring time, and services of 
blessing for plows and animals have 
gained in popularity in recent years. 
To what degree these meet a deep 
seated desire on the part of country- 
folk or whether they merely satisfy a 
superficial sentiment it is not for me 
to assess. One wonders, however, how 
many farmers would accord in their 
heart of hearts with the labourer who 
commented as an aside at a Rogation 
service ‘““This field needs ten tons of 
muck to the acre, not a church serv- 
ice.” Do most people in America and 
Europe believe that the blessed field 
will be more fruitful, the blessed plow 
more efficient, the blessed animals more 
productive? Until we have deepened 
our thinking about the significance of 
these services their export in a modified 
form with no basic theology underly- 


ing them will not meet the needs of ~ 


people in the younger Churches to 
whom this whole matter is more cru- 
cial than it is to most in the West 
today. 

I frankly admit that the direct in- 
tervention of God into the realm of 


soil and animal fertility on the basis 
of human behaviour as it is interpreted 
in the Old Testament is not a subject 
upon which I would feel able to give 
concrete guidance to an African. 
Rather I stand to learn from his faith. 
But there remains however a different 
aspect of God’s intervention into the 
realm of soil and farming which I 
believe is distinctively Christian and 
the acceptance of which would make 
a great difference to the rural Church 
in all parts of the world. It is the 
redemption of the natural order with 
which we deal in farming through the 
redeemed community. The use by God 
of His faithful and obedient children 
to deliver the creation from “the 
bondage of corruption.” 

To me this is delightfully illustrated 
in a charming story of Paul Gallico’s 
called ‘“Ludmillia” which forms a 
simple starting point to broader think- 
ing along these lines. The story is of 
and unthrifty cow belonging to a poor 
peasant whose livelihood depends upon 
it. Its poor yields are leading the fam- 
ily into poverty and the priest is 
moved to pray for the cow that it 
might yield more abundantly. The 
following day the cow’s yield becomes 
enormous and in a matter of days it 
yields as much as its fellows give in a 
lactation. The hierarchy and people 
praise God for a miracle and everyone 
is very happy. The cowherd is scepti- 
cal however and eventually finds that 
on the day when the miraculous flow 
of milk began his daughter had taken 
the cow grazing in a remote valley, 
never before visited by the cowherds. 
He goes to it and finds it carpeted 
with a herb known to stimulate milk 
production. The cow had eaten more 
in a day than the average cow would 
find in a lifetime. So much for God’s 
intervention! So much for miracles! 
Exultant he goes to the priest and 
unfolds his story. The priest remains 
unperturbed. Why, on that day for 
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} the first time had the cow been en- 
} trusted to the child? What had led 
} the child to go to so remote and de- 
¢ serted a spot? What had given the 
| child the courage to follow an inward 
| urge to go to a place of which she 
) would normally be terrified? Here is 
} your miracle—not a direct intervention 
) by God into the mammary glands of 
a cow, but the using of a human in- 
} strument in answer to faithful prayer. 
Should not our worship and the 
services which mark the peaks of the 
j farming year tend much more to be 
# services of the dedication of those who 

| work the land that in obedience to 
God’s will and in the strength which 
| He gives them redeemed men may be 
the mediators of redemption to the 
i created world with which they deal? 

_ Let us indeed remember and stress the 
omnipotence of God, having in mind, 
however, that He sends His rain on the 
| just and the unjust according to the 
witness of Jesus, and that it is through 
' men, so humbling a thought, that 
| particular blessings are often given. 


The Good Earth 


UT LET US START with beginnings. 
B “God called the dry land Earth 
| —and God saw that it was good”. As 
_ we look at the wonderful balance of 
_ vegetation on the thin soil of a chalk 
down, or at the luxuriance of a tropi- 
' cal forest, we also can say that it is 
| good. And as with all living things, 
when we study the soil in greater detail 
and come to appreciate more of its 
immense complexity we are drawn to 
a greater awe of its Maker. 

To Bacon and Helmont in the 
seventeenth century the soil was a 
dead substance serving solely to keep 
plants upright whilst they were nour- 
ished by water. Even to Liebig, Lawes 
and Gilbert, the giants of nineteenth 
century soil science, the soil was dead 
and constituted little more than a 
medium for supplying plants with 


inorganic salts, so that all the ques- 
tions which the soil poses were believed 
to have answers at the level of Chemis- 
try. 

Today we are beginning to see 
something of the highly complex na- 
ture of the soil and the plant’s relation 
to it. The vast bacteriological popu- 
lation and its interaction with other 
soil organisms affords to the scientist 
an immense field for study and re- 
search. The vital importance of minor 
elements, their relationships and their 
response to soil acidity and other soil 
phenomena are the subjects the size 
of which makes the soil scientist of 
today far less dogmatic than his pre- 
decessor of fifty years ago. Again the 
discovery in America by Wollny and 
King of the importance of soil colloids 
to soil fertility has brought to light 
the fundamental importance of physi- 
cal factors in the soil. 

To the Christian who cares, these 
discoveries and his own experience of 
the wonder of the soil afford all that 
is needed to bring him to his knees 
in worship of its Creator and at the 
same time to make him marvel at the 
responsibility of the stewardship com- 
mitted to his charge when God had 
given to him dominion over all the 
earth. 


Sinful Stewards 


ND SO, AS WE TURN from God the 
Creator of the soil to man its 
steward, we come face to face with 
the Fall. As one looks at the deep 
red canyons gullying the hillsides for 
miles in Eastern Nigeria, as one looks 
at the sheet erosion on so much of the 
sloping land in East Africa, as one 
reads of the advance of the desert in 
Australia or hears the story of the 
plundering of vast areas of black 
prairie soil in North America, one is 
faced with a great deal that is far from 
being good. 
It would be foolish to attribute all 
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the poor and eroded land in the world 
today to the sinfulness of man and I 
am in no position to propound a 
theory of the Fall of the Natural Or- 
der. What I can see is that the Fall 
of Man has resulted in the spoiling 
and destruction of God’s good earth. 
By his selfishness, his lack of responsi- 
bility and his laziness, man_ brings 
about the fall of the earth from its 
state of goodness. 


It is possible in a new country to get 
rich quick by mining soil fertility 
stored up over the centuries by a few 
years of continuous cropping on a 
basis of all take and no give, completely 
ignoring the basic principles of sound 
husbandry. Men, in their selfishness 
do it, and the earth, and future gene- 
rations of men suffer for it. It is very 
easy to clear a patch of scrub for 
cultivation by setting fire to it, and if 
the fire spreads from the two acres one 
wishes to clear to another two thousand 
acres of scrub in which one is not 
interested, why worry. Vast tracts of 
Africa suffer from this uncontrolled 
annual burning today. Land that 
should be carrying forest carries only 
scrub, as year by year the young tree 
seedlings are burnt. As a result, earth 
that should be storing up great reserves 
of humus for the use of future gene- 
rations gets slowly poorer as the vege- 
tation which should form humus goes 
up in smoke. Man, unconcerned for 
the good of land which is surplus to 
his immediate requirements, uncon- 
cerned also for the good of men yet 
unborn, squanders the earth over which 
he has been made a steward. 


It is easier to clear a piece of sloping 
land of its natural cover and cultivate 
for three or four years until the best 
soil has been washed away, than to 
make contour bunds and terraces to 
prevent soil erosion. Man, in his lazi- 
ness, does this and the results can be 
seen the world over. They are be- 


coming particularly apparent in tropi- 
cal Africa today as population pressure 
increases and more and more hilly land 
is taken into cultivation attesting to 
a fallen creation stemming from a 
fallen man. 


The blame must not appear to fall 
upon the shoulders of the farmers only. 
Often the economic pressures of an 
unredeemed society force the farmer 
into a policy of all take and no give, 
as the sole alternative to bankruptcy. 
In many cases, also, the spoiling of the 
earth is done in ignorance by people 
whose traditional methods of culti- 
vation have been disrupted by eco- 
nomic pressure or by a sudden large 
increase in population. Here the blame 
lies with those who have the technical 
knowledge which would help and are 
either unwilling to involve the sacri- 
fice demanded in sharing it or else 
allow condescension of attitude to 
raise up such barriers in the hearts 
and minds of those to whom they go 
that their work is without effect. 


Surely at this point we are coming 
very close to the missionary movement 
of the Church and its shortcomings as 
we compare the startling effect which 
its medical work has had upon popula- 
tion with its comparative unconcern 
for agricultural development until very 
recent years. 


Redemption of Nature 


S, HOWEVER, we acknowledge the 

fact of the Fall of Man and our 

own part in that, so we are assured of 
the availability of a complete redemp- 
tion. I once visited an area of very 
serious gulley erosion in Nigeria where 
canyons three hundred feet deep had 
been washed out of the land. An 
erosion control officer had been trying 
to get the people to check it but had 
received very little co-operation in the 
making of bunds and the planting of 
trees. An old man sitting in a sacrifi- 
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cial shrine said to me ““You Europeans 

i don’t know about these things. This 
thing comes from the spirits and it 
is not going to stop until we make 
the right sacrifice to the spirits.” A 
| large heap of bones behind him bore 
witness to his efforts. The students 
who were with me either laughed or 
lamented the lack of education of the 
older generation. Yet surely the old 
man had got the outline right even if 
his perspective was all wrong. The 
| prime cause was spiritual and not 
physical and the redemption of the 
| situation did not lie basically or solely 
with the Europeans’ bunds and trees. 
| Here was a failure in stewardship and 
'in consequence sin. Here was the 
_wrath of God being made apparent in 
the natural consequences of disobeying 
His laws in nature. Here was the need 
for sacrificial propitiation and redemp- 
tion. 

Some would seek to avoid the sacri- 
fice and buy the redemption of the 
' soil with money. Heavy subsidies and 
generous grants are made in an effort 
| to make soil conservation and good 
husbandry attractive and profitable. 


But that does not go to the root of the 
matter, and when economic conditions 
change unredeemed man will return 
to his old way—the easier way which 
brings short term profit with no 
thought for the future. 


At that point another path lies open. 
The land may be redeemed by coercion 
as it is being redeemed in Kikuyu 
country today. That does involve 
sacrifice. The sacrifice is the breaking 
of human relationships and the harden- 
ing of human hearts. The sacrifice is 
neither full, perfect nor sufficient and 
the redemption which it achieves is 
tenuous, depending as it does upon the 
continuing supremacy of the coercer, 
and inspires no hope of a fullness or 
perfection. 


But a sacrifice has been made which 
is full, perfect and sufficient. A true 
redemption is available in Christ Jesus. 
The redemption is primarily of man. 
It is for his sin that the sacrifice has 
been made. He in turn, however, is 
made a mediator of redemption to the 
natural order. We do not have a 
picture here of God intervening di- 
rectly to prevent soil erosion, increase 


‘Finally, Brethren, Pray for Us.. .’ 


O WROTE ST. PAUL to the little congregation at Thessalonika. 

And to the Romans, “For God is my witness, that without ceasing 
I make mention of you always in my prayers.” And to the members 
of the church at Corinth, “Ye also helping together by prayer for 
us...” -Twenty centuries later, we need to remind ourselves abruptly 
that our own Pauls and Timothys and Silases abroad are likewise en- 
treating us to pray for them; that we should seek their prayers on our 
own behalf. Our zeal, our concern for missionary theology, strategy 
and methodology are empty exercises in 20th Century activism and 
technology unless the entire church, at home and abroad, is knit 
together by the strong bond of systematic personal prayer to God, for 
one another. To that end, we commend to you “A Calendar of Prayer 
for Missions” (National Council; 35 cents.) It enables you to join 
with the entire Church in praying each day for a specific missionary 
by name. Use it at your altar, in your church school, in the devotions 
of your church organizations, in your own private prayers. 
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humus supplies and to keep farms 
weeded. But we do see man being 
saved from selfishness, carelessness and 
laziness and the earth being saved from 
the ills which are the direct result of 
those sins. And the promise and the 
hope are two-fold. There is the 
promise of a newness and of a salva- 
tion now and there is promise of per- 
fection in time to come. If Isaiah 11 
and Romans 8 y. 18 have any meaning 
this promise extends not only to man 
but to the created order as it “waits 
with eager longing for the revealing 


of the sons of God.” 


Spiritual Stewardship 


OR THE CHRISTIAN, redemption 

finds its sequel in sanctification 
and by the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit spurring men on to live no longer 
unto themselves but unto Him who 
for their sakes died and rose again. The 
old Nigerian sat in his shrine waiting 
until the spirits were placated and the 
erosion stopped. The Christian knows 
that the sacrifice is completed and that 
now he is to fulfill his stewardship of 
the land in the power of the Spirit. 


Inspired by the Spirit men are 
willing to break new land rather than 
take on a well kept garden. Not for 
what they can get out of it, but so 
that it may bring forth of its abun- 


dance. Like them are the men who, 
for God’s sake are willing to put good 
husbandry before easy profit, the per- 
manent good of their farms before a 
more lucrative short term expedient, 
the reclamation of derelict land and 
the prevention of soil erosion before 
their own ease. Men, who having been 
redeemed by the grace of God through 
Jesus Christ are now inspired by His 
Spirit to do all in their God-given 
power for that fraction of the Crea- 
tion committed to them. 


If the Church is faithful in waiting 
upon the Lord that same Spirit will 
call forth men and women to share 
their technical knowledge in the spirit 
of service and of love, freed from all 
trace of condescension and desire for 
gain, redeeming the earth from the 
evils which accrue from man’s ignor- 
ance. How much hinges on the in- 
spiration of the Spirit, the caring, the 
high standards, the zest which that 
invokes. How much stands to be lost 
if the Church is uninspired and unin- 
piring at this point of its witness, if 
it is unaware or unthoughtful of the 
need of the earth and those whose lives 
are intimately woven into it. 


Let us pray that the Church may not 
despise the earth, for it is the Lord’s 
and He desires it fullness. 


Starting Building Fund 


M * SERMON HAD at least one prompt and visible response. A 
lady, that day, from another church was visiting us, and after 
the service she came up and made a special offering for the building 
of a new church. She is a rather stout lady and since we had a good 


congregation that morning, she said she didn’t have enough room to 
be comfortable in our little church! . . . So with the money from 
the special offering of the stout lady, we have started our church 


building fund, 


—The Rev. Beverley D. Tucker 
St. Michael’s, Sapporo, Japan. 


(i 


' United States. 


|. 
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Some Theological Questions About Financial Strategy 


Self Support: An Unmixed Blessing? 


By Wittiam Henry Scott 


"ROM TIME to time there comes to 
those interested in foreign mis- 
sions the welcome news of the prog- 
ress in self support of one of the 


»younger churches of the Faith. So 


welcome indeed is this news that the 


» very words “‘self support”’ seem to have 
/a magical ring when connected with 
_a mission field. 


The background out of which this 


/enchantment is distilled contains the 


premise that the older churches ought 


to support the spread of the Gospel to 
the younger churches—but not too 


long. Implicit in this line of reason- 


ing are the ideas that as the new 
church ages it should no longer need 
| support, and that the only thing pre- 
venting it from self support in the 


first place is lack of enthusiasm. In 


other words, as the young church 
grows in spirit it should increase in 


material wealth. 


Sipe IN the mission field, how- 


ever, nor any place else, is there 


/a direct correlation between spiritual 
_and material well-being. 


Wherever the Protestant Episcopal 
Church has introduced Christianity 
into a non-Christian land, it is a 


simple fact that that land has been 


poorer in an economic sense than the 
It is also a fact that 
the Protestant Episcopal Church has 
always established a local church at 
an economic level which the natives 


of that land could not have provided 
for themselves. That this is so was 
not the result of unthinking Christian 
charity. Rather it was the outcome of 
a deliberate policy aimed at the future 
welfare of the new church. 


In more of the world than not, 
salaries and wages provide a small pro- 
portion of the people’s livelihood. 
From Peking to the Pillars of Hercules, 
most people live by an unending series 
of large and small transactions much 
more time- and thought-consuming 
than picking up a pay check. A con- 
tact here, a loan there, a bit of com- 
mission, a little squeeze, an exchange, 
a sub-contract, and, most important 
of all, membership in a large family 
willing to share and expecting to 
share—these factors loom largest in 
most of the world’s living. 


American experience with this sys- 
tem has made nepotism seem so hein- 
ous a sin that early mission planners 
paled at the very though of saddling a 
young church with such a burden. To 
spare this evil they drew upon Ameri- 
can funds and American acumen to 
set up branches of the Church with a 
material fabric and salary schedule 
immediately dependent upon the gen- 
erosity of the mother church. 


ET VERY SOON after its establish- 
Bd ment, the young church has 
found the loving parental gaze of its 
overseas benefactors becoming first 
perplexed and then critical as it fails 


a i heaeare Henry ScotrT is a lay missionary teacher in Sagada in 
the Mountain Province of the Philippine Islands. In this article 


he raises a serious question about the impact of a usually unquestioned 
financial stratagem of Episcopal missionary work. 
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to demonstrate what the American 
businessman considers a fitting prog- 
ress. If within a generation or two, no 
matter how meager its finances to 
start with and how devasted by the 
effects of war, it has not achieved the 
standards set for it, that critical gaze 
has become a downright frown. Fin- 
ally, in the systematic shearing of its 
overseas support, it finds itself being 
nudged out of the nest by a well- 
meaning but firm parent when its 
wings are naked but for a few pin- 
feathers. 


It is perhaps inevitable that in such 
a situation both missionary and na- 
tive personnel turn their attention to 
the economic amelioration of a flock 
whose spiritual amelioration should be 
their primary concern. 


Consider the case of the mission 
school. In every country where the 
Church has schools today, the premium 
placed on a diploma if not an educa- 
tion is so high that almost any school 
could be self-supporting by the simple 
expedient of passing the rich and 
failing the poor. American support of 
such schools seems to be withheld on 
the theory that a school ought not es- 
tablish standards which could not be 
maintained on local support. 


By the same line of reasoning, 
American institutions like Harvard 
and Yale should be required to support 
themselves on their tuitions alone. 
Yet there seems to be a small army 
of Americans willing to invest thous- 
ands of dollars in producing one more 
surgeon or one more scholar in a land 
already rich in surgery and _ scholar- 
ship, but unwilling to give one hun- 
dred dollars to educate a Christian in 
a land predominantly pagan. 

HURCH HISTORY reminds us that 
ee the conversion of Europe was be- 
gun by Apostles evangelizing people 
with an economic standard the same 
as their own, and continued by the 
winning of kings competent to order 
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the baptizing of whole battalions. To- 
day no such kings exist and the mod- 
ern apostle is likely to be separated 
from the unevangelized by complicat- 
ing financial gaps. 

Yet to decide at what point our 
fellow Christians are worthy of our 
help and at what point they become 
unworthy is not only difficult but 
completely beside the point. The 
Church’s missions give us an oppor- 
tunity to feed our Master by feeding 
the least of His brothers, to see in 
the naked and suffering our Lord 
naked and suffering. Many of us mis- 
take this Christian opportunity for the 
Church Mission’s main purpose, em- 
bracing it so literally that we are most 
pleased to make donations solid enough 
to be corrupted by rust and moths. 
Mission schools that receive not one 
cent in scholarships find ready re- 
sponse to an appeal for twenty-five 
dollars’ worth of pingpong balls. 

The real, and obvious, purpose of 
the Church’s foreign missions is to 
bring the Good News to those who 
have never heard it, to bring an un- 
enlightened people to the feet of a 
Creator they do not even know. In 
fulfilling this purpose, the Church dare 
not bow to some law of modern eco- 
nomics which passes judgment on the 
propagation of the Faith in terms of 
material progress. A predetermined 
schedule of withdrawing financial aid 
may or may not be a desirable factor 
in the growth of a young church; its 
only guaranteed advantage is lessen- 
ing the burden (and privilege) of © 
Christian stewardship in the mother 
church. 

When considering an automatic de- 
crease in mission support, we Chris- 
tians dare not put ourselves in the 
dangerous position of judging our fel- 
low men. 

Instead, we must ask ourselves, “Is 
it any less important today than 
yesterday to bring the heathen to 
Christ?” 
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Who Is Willing to Cast the First Stone? 


The Voice of Prophecy from China 


By Witu1aM A. CLEBSCH 


HE CHUNG Hua Sheng Kung Hui 

(Holy Catholic Church in China) 
received widespread attention during 
the summer through two events: the 
appearance of the Rt. Rev. Dr. K. H. 
Ting, Bishop of Chekiang, as an ob- 
server at the Central Committee meet- 
ing of the World Council of Churches 
at Galyatetoe, Hungary, in early Aug- 
ust, and the release of an unverified 
translation of the Pastoral Letter of 
the Chinese Church’s House of Bishops, 
written at the week-long General 
Synod of that Church in Shanghai in 
May. 

Bishop Ting’s visit at the World 
Council meeting marked the first per- 
sonal contact of the World Council 
with the Chinese Church since 1950 
when a Chinese World Council leader 
resigned in protest against a Council 
statement regarding Korea. 

The release of the Pastoral Letter 

by a Chinese bishop, unable to check 
his translation with fellow bishops be- 
fore release, represents the first major 
public information about the state of 
the Anglican Church in China since 
the Communist Revolution of 1949. 
TD OTH EVENTS were widely reported 
B and editorially evaluated by the 
Episcopal Church press in the United 
States. I assume that the statement 
by Bishop Ting and the Pastoral Letter 
have been widely read, and that there 
is no need of reproducing them in 
detail here. 

The Witness, in the pungent phrases 
of its managing editor, saw American 
churchmen as “hardly in a position to 
be stuffy in our criticism of the Chi- 
nese Bishops. Not if we remember 
that beam that is in our own eye.” 


Press Reaction 
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That the Pastoral Letter frankly en- 
dorsed the “socialism” of “liberated” 
China seemed to Dr. Spofford an un- 
derstandable enthusiasm for ‘a pro- 
gram of social betterment” far more 
desirable and real than anything 
dreamed of during the years that the 
Episcopal and other Western Churches 
remained in close missionary touch 
with the Church in China. 

Episcopal Churchnews saw the mat- 
ter differently. The Pastoral Letter 
(in the view of the “liberated” South- 
ern Churchman) “exuded confidence 
in the future of the Church and the 
Chinese People’s Republic” and “went 
a long way toward spelling out the 
thinking of the newly independent— 
or ‘liberated’-—Church in China,” 
which in the letter indicated that it 
“was more than willing to give its 
share of patriotism” to the new regime 
—on the new regime’s own terms. In 
a news story ECnews pictured Bishop 
Ting at the meeting in Hungary as 
the recipient of ‘‘affection and friend- 
ship,” and saw his visit as “‘a step in 
the right direction.” 

Bishop Ting’s presence at the World 
Council meeting was factually re- 
ported by The Living Church, which 
had first printed the entire text of 
the Pastoral Letter and interpreted it 
in an editorial. This magazine la- 
mented the reference of the Letter to 
the colonialist influences on the Chris- 
tian mission in China before the Revo- 
lution; saw the endorsement of China’s 
new socialism as “incomprehensible to 
Americans”; underscored the patent 
sincerity of the Letter; advocated a 
sympathetic understanding of the po- 
litical conditions under which it was 
written; and rejoiced in the Letter’s 
“reassurances” of the “quality of 
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Christian faith and commitment in 
the Christian Church” in China. 
© BE suURE, any fair and full 


T evaluation of the two events re- 
quires not only sympathy for an 
understanding of the difficult circum- 
stances under which Christians in 
China have been living for seven years, 
but also requires awaiting more de- 
tailed information about Church life 
in that vast country than at present 
is available publicly. It is worthy of 
note that the World Council Central 
Committee has, in response to Bishop 
Ting’s visit, resolved to send a dele- 
gation to China as soon as it will be 
welcomed. 


Two Lessons 


In the absence of the most abundant 
and reliable evidence, it is impossible 
for Christians to sit in judgment upon 
each other (and even in the presence 
of such evidence the practice is 
risky!). But if one carefully tries to 
avoid an ignorant analysis of the true 
state of Christianity in the Holy 
Catholic Church of China, and when 
he repudiates estimating fellow-Chris- 
tians in the light of his specific (and 
sinful) cultural norms, there remain 
two lessons to be learned from these 
events. 


First, very briefly, it is to be under- 
stood and remembered that Bishop 
Ting did travel to Hungary for the 
World Council meeting. From a coun- 
try culturally curtained from much 
of the Christian world, a Bishop took 
a bold step to re-establish a lost Chris- 
tian fellowship. The World Council 
Central Committee met in a country 
regarded by the West as a Communist 
satellite. A man-made barrier be- 
tween men was transcended by Chris- 
tian koinonia. 

The second lesson is more elaborate. 
Granting the sincerity of the Chinese 
bishops in their Pastoral’s exhortations, 
and forswearing any interest in judg- 


Ws 


ing them, their statements can be 
heard as a prophetic cry to be con- 
scientiously attended by Christians 
everywhere. For in more than one re- 
spect that Pastoral Letter lays bare 
mid-Twentieth Century problems of 
the world mission of the Church. 


Colonialism 


HE Fact that dedicated and 

heroic missionaries to China be- 
fore 1949, as The Living Church editor 
rightly points out, had no intention 
of representing the forces of explosive 
Western colonialism, in no way miti- 
gates the apparent fact that the mis- 
sionary activity of Western Christian- 
dom in China now appears to have been 
all too closely linked with, and all 
too reluctant to detach itself from, a 
tendency to regard Western political 
and economic power ‘‘as an ‘umbrella’ 
for the missionary task in the Uncom- 
mitted World” (to use Professor Ki- 
tagawa’s phrase). Indeed, Western 
cultural forms have not only been 
exported, often unwittingly, by mis- 
sionaries; they have as often been hun- 
grily imported, especially in Asia. The 
scholar referred to above has noted 
that “in spite of the political inde- 
pendence recently gained by the Asian 
nations, the Western influences have 
left deeper cultural imprints than 
Asian nationalists are willing to ac- 
knowledge. Psychologically, however, 
Asians are pathologically sensitive to 
what they consider the residue of 
Western colonial interests.” (Joseph 
M. Kitagawa, “Apologetic Theology— 
An Urgent Need for the Christian 
World Mission,” Hartford Seminary 
Foundation Bulletin, No. 21.) 


The Chinese bishops, as “indigen- 
ous” leaders of a “younger” church, 
took to themselves blame for having 
accepted “Western ways of thought 
and life” in a manner which “created 
a barrier between the Church and the 
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people of China in general, making it 
hard for the light of the glorious Gos- 
pel of Christ’s redemption of the 
world to shine forth with much 
brightness.” 


That frank confession of sin issues 
a warning against the identification of 
Christianity and Western (or any 
other) civilization to which ears in 
many quarters might well be opened. 


The excellence of Anglicanism’s 
strategy in emphasizing the early de- 
velopment of an indigenous ministry 
and autochthonous church organiza- 
tions has not entirely allayed the 
temptation to make that identification. 
Every clergyman and lay leader of the 
Church in Japan, in Haiti or Cuba, 
Mexico or Brazil—where such ends 
have been strenuously sought—might 
well undergo self-examination to see 
| how far he has taken American pat- 
terns unquestioningly as Christian, to 
see how far his Americanization by a 
mother church has built a barrier be- 
tween himself and the people—his 
people—to whom he is called to min- 
ister the news of reconciliation. 


Formulators of missionary policy 
and administrators of missionary pro- 
gram, as well as the membership of 
the home church for whom they act, 
might well confess and repent the 
degree to which they have laid the 
demand upon Christians in the uncom- 
mitted world to conform precisely to 
folkways and churchways which have 
been advantageous at home; thus, for 
example, insisting upon a literal trans- 
lation, devoid of Brazilian color and 
culture, of the American Prayer Book 
into Portuguese for a semi-autonom- 
ous Brazilian Church; or, for another 
example, demanding that candidates 
for ordination in Cuba be well-read in 
Episcopal Church history in England 
and America but requiring nothing in 
the way of a knowledge of Cuban 
history. 

The Bishops of the Chung Hau 


Sheng Kung Hui are not alone in their 
“acceptance of Western ways of 
thought and life” such as has “‘cre- 
ated a barrier between the Church and 
the people.” Who among Christian 
witnesses in the West itself is willing 
to cast the first stone? 
A CHINESE BISHOPS noted that 
the sponsorship of various China 
dioceses in the past by English, Ca- 
nadian and American mission boards 
had sown certain seeds of disunity 
within the national church itself, and 
that the hard times of recent years 
had wrought a new spirit of amity, 
creating ‘“‘a truly Chinese and truly 
nationally organized Church.” On 
May 20, 1956, Holy Trinity Cathed- 
ral in Shanghai was dedicated “‘as the 
national cathedral of our Church.” 
When final editing has been accom- 


plished, ‘‘a uniform Prayer Book which 
has long been asked for will appear.” 


A United Church 


Can Americans but rejoice that hard 
times, which, as Horace Bushnell said, 
“are always the faith-times,” have 
produced a sense of unity and unanim- 
ity within the House of Bishops of a 
daughter church? Although the in- 
side details are not before us, the 
Letter indicates no need for a “Com- 
mittee of Nine” to search out a com- 
mon unity within that church. A 
uniform Prayer Book commanding the 
general hearty loyalty of all the 
dioceses within a national church is 
a blessing for which the Episcopal 
Church (in dioceses and missionary 
districts) might well pray. The gen- 
eral recognition of a national cathedral 
in the first city of a nation would 


- seem to be a symbol of unity and wit- 
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ness highly to be desired; and, if 
American experience be any criterion, 
not very easily obtained! 

Yet the Chinese Bishops pointed to 
these blessings with a specific act re- 
linquishing ‘“‘every whit of pride which 
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may have been produced owing to the 
achievements of the recent years. 

“As a Church in the midst of six 
hundred million people, we, in order 
to be used by God to meet the tre- 
mendous opportunities before us, are 
in great need of humility, of waiting 
before God, of the power of the Holy 
Spirit, and of mutual strengthening 
in brotherly love.” 


IsHOP TING, in his address at the 

World Council meeting, spoke 
what may be interpreted as prophetic 
warning to Christians throughout the 
world. “To put loyalty to state first,” 
he said, ‘‘has been a very great danger, 
but not only in China. ... We have 
this danger in China, but in China 
there is another sense in which the 
danger is less than in other countries, 
because we are under an openly atheis- 
tic and non-religious government. 
This open atheism is a sort of guarantee 
that the Communist attitude to the 
Church is not that of using it. All 
through history those who have used 
the Church have done so under the 
guise of religiosity.” 


Statism 


A confession of the possibility of 
his own naivete was included in Bishop 
Ting’s remarks, but he said that as 
between naivete and cynicism he 
should choose the former. Whether he 
reads rightly the degree to which the 
People’s Republic of China sets the 
boundaries of Christian witness and 
activity, and thereby either uses or 
abuses the Church, is a matter to be 
judged only upon fuller information 
than at present is at our disposal. 

But regardless of that matter, his 
remarks raised an issue which must 
be paramount in the minds of Chris- 
tians everywhere in a generation of 
high nationalism and widespread stat- 
ism. There may be great dangers in 
thinking that professed atheism is a 
guarantee against subordination of the 
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Christian gospel to the political power; 
yet his implicit conviction that the 
subtler forms of caesaropapism are the 
more difficult ones to discern and to 
resist seems irrefutable. The American 
clergyman has only to peruse his un- 
solicited second-class mail to discover 
insidious equations of the Way of 
Jesus Christ with laissez-faire capital- 
ism and ““The American Way of Life.” 
That a Bishop in a communist land 
should speak trenchantly of the dan- 
ger of putting loyalty to the state 
first would seem to be an inescapable 
prophetic prick to the relative silence 
of the free-speech voices of Christians 
in the United States regarding the 
same issue. 


Children of God 


NE FURTHER poignant remark of 
Bishop Ting deserves mention in 
this context: 

“We think we know the essence of 
the Communist. He is a child of God 
and in him there is something God re- 
gards as worth saving.” 


That point of view seems to me 
more heavily freighted with a belief 
in the Kingdom of God than an atti- 
tude not always absent in America 
about Communists, namely, that they 
are not only the enemies of our society 
but also the children of the devil. 
The Gospel of Christ would view the 
essence of every man as Bishop Ting 
has expressed the essence of the Com- 
munist: he is a creature of God, and 
regardless of the distance to which he 
has erred and strayed, ensconcement 
in the divine life of the Ascended 
Lord is God’s intention for him; for 
those who have learned and responded 
to that blessing it is God’s intention 
that they proclaim it far and wide 
till every creature grasp the covenant 
for himself. 

One cannot but rejoice that after 
more than half a decade there now 
has come about an opening for fellow- 
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ship between the Christians of the 
West and those behind the so-called 
bamboo curtain. As that fellowship, 
please God, deepens and_ broadens, 
there may come to light many points 
at which we of the West must up- 
braid the brethren in charity and love 
for the edification of the saints. It is 


A Long Way to Go 


also possible that as they learn more 
about us, they shall become to us the 
instruments of a godly chastisement. 

But until such time does come, one 
may in patience and thanksgiving take 
the words of these Chinese churchmen 
as a prophetic cry well worth our most 
penitent attention. 


Our Program of Missionary Training 


By G. T. CHARLTON 


A PERSON does not need to sit on 
| the Personnel Committee of the 
Division of Foreign Missions of the 
National Council of Churches for very 
long to become aware of the fact 
that missionary training is a problem 
to all Christian demoninations. Each 
one, in its own way, is studying, dis- 
cussing, and experimenting in an at- 
tempt to arrive at a program of prep- 
aration which will be adequate and 
realistic. No one is sure of the ob- 
jectives, much less of the methods 
which should be employed. The Episco- 
pal Church is no exception. 

Our present program of missionary 
training is the product of experimen- 
tation, evaluation, and alteration. No 
doubt it represents considerable pro- 
gress from the fairly recent day in 
which no such attempts were made at 
all, and we believe it is moving in the 
right direction. But it is quite plain 
that we have a long way to go. 


HE BASIC ELEMENT of our present 
plan is the annual Outgoing Mis- 


sionaries’ Conference, which is held 
in June at Seabury House for ten days. 
Every attempt is made to bring all 
new appointees, lay and clerical, to 
this conference, together with as many 
of their wives as possible. Obviously, 
there are a few who are prevented from 
attending for various reasons. Not all 
appointees, for example, can be held 
until summer. Critical needs in the 
field may necessitate their departure 
before the conference. 


The faculty of this conference is 
made up of the officers of the Overseas 
Department and certain active mis- 
sionaries who happen to be on furlough 
in this country at the time. Sometimes 
former missionaries and other leaders 
in the missionary cause are also called 
in. The conference this past June 
numbered some forty appointees and 
wives and fifteen faculty. 


The content of this conference has 
undergone careful scrutiny and evalua- 
tion each year and has evolved into a 
threefold program: 
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1) A series of lectures on the mis- 
sionary development of Christendom, 
the Anglican Communion, and _ the 
Episcopal Church, together with a de- 
tailed exposition of the present over- 
seas work of our own Church and a 
brief survey of the National Council 
in all its functions. 

2) A series of Bible study sessions 
designed to help the conferees under- 
stand and articulate the Biblical and 
theological basis of our missionary 
enterprise. 

3) A series of study group sessions 
by areas on the work of a missionary 
today, including such matters as 
strategy and methods, problems of 
communication, etc. 

All of this is set into a framework 
of worship and fellowship with ample 
opportunity for informal contacts be- 
tween new appointees and older mis- 
sionaries. 

Although this conference, in its 
present form, has only been held a few 
years, the good effects are already ap- 
parent in terms of a closer knit fellow- 
ship among overseas missionary person- 
nel, an esprit de corps, a better rapport 
between the missionary and the Over- 
seas Department, and a group of young 
missionaries who are at least aware of 
the problems they face, if not of their 
solution. Many more years are needed 
to test the effects fully. In the mean- 
time, the conference may develop into 
something considerably more than it 
now is, but the present thinking of 
the Department is that it has reached 
its maximum proportions as an orien- 
tation conference, and that there is no 
realistic intermediate step between this 
and a full scale course of training 
which would last six months to a year 
and be completely beyond our reach at 
present, both financially, and in terms 
of know-how. This does not mean, of 
course, that the present conference 
cannot improve greatly in its effective- 
ness. 
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Language Training 

HE SECOND ELEMENT in our mis- 

sionary training is language in- 
struction. Here it must be made clear 
that in four of our overseas districts 
(Alaska, Hawaii, Liberia, and the 
Philippines) our work is conducted 
entirely in English, and the present 
policy is to omit any form of language 
preparation for people going to these 
areas. In addition, there are a good 
many posts in other districts where 
language is not considered essential im- 
mediately. In these cases, study is de- 
ferred and accomplished in the field. 

Appointees to Japan are given two 
years of full-time language study be- 
fore they are assigned to any post of 
responsibility in the Japanese Church. 
Normally, one year is taken in this 
country and the other in Japan. All 
missionaries are encouraged to con- 
tinue part-time study with a tutor for 
a number of years. 

Appointees to other countries, re- 
quiring a knowledge of French, Portu- 
guese, or Spanish, are given their lang- 
uage preparation in a variety of ways. 
Many already have a knowledge of 
the language in question and need only 
a refresher course. Others are sent for 
intensive courses in the conversational 
use of the language lasting two or 
three months. However it is accomp- 
lished, present policy calls for language 
instruction to be given at National 
Council expense to all appointees to 
Latin American countries, with the 
idea that all our personnel there should 
speak the language of the land. Ob- 
viously, however, a lot depends on the 
individual appointee, who must perse- 
vere in language study after he reaches 
the field. We are not able, at present, 
because of a shortage of both funds 
and personnel, to hold people in this 
country until they have achieved flu- 
ency, but the Department is on record 
as standing ready to underwrite the 
cost of language study for mission- 
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aries now in the field, as well as new 
appointees, 


Up to this point, we have been 
talking about all our missionaries. 
However, a third of our new appoin- 
tees each year are lay people, and they 
present a problem quite different from 
the clergy and their wives. No matter 
how well qualified they might be per- 
sonally as Christian people, or profes- 
sionally as doctors, nurses, or teachers, 
they need something more before be- 
coming missionaries. (This is not to 
deny that the clergy do too, at least 
in some of our fields of work. How- 
ever, in comparions to other Churches, 
we have little work with primitive 
tribal people, and, therefore, the work 
that most of our overseas clergy do 
is not greatly different from that 
which they have been trained to do in 
this country. The need for further 
Preparation is at least more apparent 
in the case of lay people, if not ac- 
tually greater.) 


Until recently nothing was done to 
train lay missionaries, for the simple 
reason that nothing was available and 
the problem seemed unsurmountable 
with our resources. In the last few 
years, we have experimented by send- 
ing some of our lay appointees to the 
six-week conference for outgoing mis- 
sionaries which is sponsored by the 
Division of Foreign Missions of the 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ. This has not fully met our 
needs. We have sent some of our peo- 
ple to the Parishfield Community in 
Michigan where they took part in 
training sessions primarily designed for 
Church Army recruits. The results on 
this have been contradictory and in- 
conclusive to date. In the absence of 
anything better, we are now consider- 
ing adding another week to our own 
Outgoing Missionaries’ Conference just 
for the lay people. This would be 
designed to start them by assigned 
readings, lectures, and seminars, on a 
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program of self-preparation. 

“Missionary training” does not end 
at any particular point. All mission 
boards agree that the period of train- 
ing must be seen to include at least 
the entire first term in the field and 
the first furlough. Some boards are 
bringing all their people home for 
further training after the first term. 
We are attempting to accomplish the 
same end in certain cases by granting 
extensions of furlough for study when- 
ever a missionary and his Bishop re- 
quest it. This past year, two priests 
from Japan and one from Cuba, spent 
the entire academic year in graduate 
study in the U. S. A. at Overseas De- 
partment expense. This will be dupli- 
cated in the coming year and is bound 
to increase, though at present it is 
largely confined to graduate studies 
for those who are in teaching positions. 

Program for Seminarians 

An activity of the Overseas De- 
partment which is worthy of mention 
in this connection, though concerned 
with missionary training in another 
sense, is the Overseas Summer Train- 
ing Program for seminarians. Each 
year approximately twenty carefully 
selected seminarians are sent to one of 
five nearby overseas districts with a 
priest as team leader for about eight 
weeks of work and observation with 
the clergy and people of that country. 
This program is designed to increase 
awareness and understanding of our 
overseas work in the seminaries, and 
eventually in the Church as a whole. 
Although it is not overtly a program 
of recruitment, many of the partici- 
pants do apply for appointment after 
graduation, and, of course, the sum- 
mer’s experience then contributes di- 
rectly to their preparation. 

The foregoing is an attempt to 
sketch the Overseas Department’s pres- 
ent efforts to supply some sort of 
adequate training for its missionary ap- 
pointees. The program will be better 
understood, if we turn our attention 
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briefly to the broader problem of re- 
cruitment as well as training. Here 
a basic difficulty is that recruiting, for 
financial reasons, has always been 
geared to actual vacancies in the field. 
This means, among other things, that 
there is urgency in every appointment. 
A vacancy exists; it awaits the ap- 
pointee; and there is inevitable pres- 
sure to get him to the field and on the 
job as rapidly as possible. (It means 
also that we are recruiting the best 
available person for a particular post 
at a particular time, and simultaneous- 
ly passing up better qualified people 
for whom no current vacancy exists.) 

It is apparent that the Overseas De- 
part has needed some slack between 
its program of recruitment and the 
specific needs of the various fields. A 
step in this direction has been made 
in the creation of a Missionary Re- 
serve and the appropriation of a small 
amount of money for this purpose. 
This has already borne fruit in the 
persons of three priests who are un- 
der missionary appointment without 
specific assignment. All three will 
spend a full year in preparation, two 
in carefully selected parish apprentice- 
ships and one in full-time graduate 
study in language and cultural sub- 
jects. At least one of them will then 
go on for a further year of study be- 
fore going to the field. It is now 
possible to appoint valuable people 
when they make themselves available, 
and either hold them for more ade- 
quate preparation and training until 
an appropriate vacancy appears or else 
actually create such a position. Pro- 
gram can and should be geared to 


talent available, rather than regarded 
as a rigid mold into which everyone 
is poured, regardless of aptitude and 
training. Therefore, the department is 
encouraging applications from all the 
clergy and lay people who are inter- 
ested in overseas missionary work. 


Lay missionaries are usually experi- 
enced in their professions, thought not 
in missionary work. Clergy, however, 
are not necessarily. In 1956, slightly 
more than half the clergy appointed 
were experienced men, and the other 
half just out of seminary. It is hoped 
that the proportion of experienced 
clergy can continue to be increased as — 
it has in the past few years. It is 
hoped also that the parish apprentice- 
ship program for new appointees can 
be expanded also. However, this de- 
pends on an increase in the budget. 


There is a committee on missionary 
training, appointed by the Presiding 
Bishop, which advises the Overseas De- 
partment on matters such as the fore- 
going. It has also investigated the 
feasibility of establishing a missionary 
training college for our appointees, 
perhaps in connection with some ex- 
isting seminary or other institution. 
However, the committee has been 
forced to acknowledge the imprac- 
ticability of such an undertaking for 
the present small numbers of people 
concerned. 


We are left with the present pro- 
gram, as outlined above, as the best 
attempt we can make to satisfy the 
requirements of missionary recruit- 
ment and training with the resources 
now available to us. 


Damnation... For Us 


66 HRISTIANITY WITHOUT MISSIONS is damnation; not 


for those to whom we fail to preach the Gospel but for 


> 


ourselves.’ 


—Theodore O. Wedel 
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A Changed World Has Produced 


The Crisis in Medical Missions 


By Vircinia HEBBERT 


R. THEODORE WEDEL’S 

COMMENT in the last issue 
of The Overseas Mission Review that 
“a theology of missions is by no means 
obvious” is a cushion of comfort for 
| those of us in medical missions to sit 
i on and contemplate our difficulties in 
} articulating a Christian rationale for 
) our existence in an obviously drastical- 
_ly altered world. If a theology of 
| missions is not obvious, then a theology 
of medical missions is twice as not- 
| obvious! 

It is undeniable that our efforts on 
behalf of the sick have done much 
| good. Yet the sobering criticisms di- 
rected against our medical work, par- 
ticularly in the post-war period from 
thoughtful persons, many of whom 
have been closely connected with our 
work, prods our uneasy consciences 
into admitting that to do good is not 
' enough. Perhaps, in Christian frank- 
ness, we need to ask ourselves: 

1. How valid are the traditional 
patterns of the American medical mis- 
‘sion in the changed and changing 
world in which we now find ourselves? 

2. Have we, following the example 
of our priestly brothers in many mis- 
sion fields, been able to raise up a 
| dedicated corps of trained native lay 
} workers to carry forward the medical 
mission? 


3. And, most disquietingly, have we 
—as charged by these critics—largely 
failed to minister to the whole man 
with a Christian passion for his whole- 
ness and is such a failure due to the 
fact that our work has been founded 
on faulty or partial understanding of 
what should the Church’s ministry of 
healing be? 


Two Conclusions 

N AUTHENTIC ANSWER to this 
last and basic question must 
come from theologians using the in- 
sights of medical specialists who have 
thought through their own theological 
bases of practice. The very superficial 
study of our Lord’s healing ministry 
which I have made has led me to two 
rather obvious conclusions which im- 
pinge on medical mission work. One is 
that the Incarnate Lord came to break 
the rule of evil over human life, of 
which sickness is a part, and He gave 
his followers a clear commission to 
continue that work in his name. 
A second is that his acts of 
healing and those of his followers 
led to the establishment of a relation- 
ship between Him and the patient, and 
in most cases a restoration of the pa- 
tient to fellowship within the Church 
(the Jewish synagogue in our Lord’s 
day, from which the majority were 
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excluded because of their very sick- 
nesses and ceremonial uncleaness) . 

This is doubtless an over-simplifica- 
tion of the ministry of Jesus to the 
sick, and says nothing of the historical 
development of the healing ministry 
of the Church. Therefore it is not 
proposed that these conclusions are a 
theology of medical missions. It is 
therely suggested that, in my experi- 
ence, it appears that in our hospitals, 
clinics and dispensaries healing of the 
body is the goal of the work and is 
largely divorced from a ministry which 
leads the patient to a relationship with 
our Lord or his Church. The ministry 
is not to the whole man, but to man 
as a biological organism. 

Having said this I must add that 
it is not my purpose here to attempt an 
analysis of specific successes or failures 
of medical specialists in mission pro- 
grams. Rather, it is hoped that some 
observations based on hospital exper- 
ience in two fields in Asia may add to 
the considerable amount of hard think- 
ing being done about the whole mis- 
sion of the Church overseas. 

These observations will be more 
meaningful of there is recognition 
from the start that Episcopal Church 
medical mission work is no exception 
to what Max Warren somewhere calls 
the laissez-faire attitude of Protestant 
missions in regard to their medical 
work. 

He says that “missions have been 
largely content to ignore the need for 
developing policy in their medical 
work, to launch new ventures with 
little reference to lessons or experience 
of fellow missionary societies, and to 
leave the conduct of medical affairs 
solely to the rank and file of what is 
after all a highly individualistic pro- 
fession . . . Perhaps more consistent 
and effective results would have been 
attained if from the outset mission 
boards had recognized medicine as a 
specialty and medical missions as a 
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specialty twice over, and been willing 
to appoint specialists in medical mission 
strategy to advise them both on the 
medical and the medical mission as- 
pects of the work. It is only by a 
profound study of medical missions 
that either the quality or scope of 
such specialist direction can be en- 
visioned.” 


Challenge to Church 

ISTORICALLY the medical mission 

movement began in an effort to 
meet the medical needs of the early 
missionary society personnel. Yet it 
was not from those doctors, but from 
the medical missionaries themselves, 
surrounded by the appalling suffering 
and death of those to whom they were 
sent, from whom the urgent appeal 
came for medical care. 

In the late nineteenth century and 
the first two decades of the twentieth 
a vast movement gathered momentum 
and challenged the Church in the 
West to apply the rapidly expanding 
discoveries of Western scientific medi- 
cine to the helplessness and hopelessness 
of disease ridden native populations. 
The discovery of anesthesia, followed 
by the development of surgery, and 
the growth of modern nursing as a 
service profession gave impetus to the 
use of medical specialists as co-workers 
with clergy, evangelistic workers and 
teachers. Those medical specialists and 
the institutions which were inevitably 
created around their clinics, hospitals, 
and eventually medical and nursing 
schools, surely showed forth to the 
peoples among whom they were estab- 
lished Christian compassion, tenderness, 
caring which have marked the Chris- 
tian fellowship apart from its begin- 
nings. The prestige which accrued to 
the whole mission enterprise because 
of the medical work is well known. 
Government authorities in the lands to 
which missions have been sent have 
more often than not looked with an ap- 
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proving eye on the work of healing 
centers. 


Granting then that the initiative 
for the introduction of Western medi- 
cine to the Orient and Africa was 
taken by Christian missions, granting 
that the first demonstrations of skilled 
and compassionate medical care were 
made in our mission hospitals and 
clinics, granting that the first native 
doctors and nurses were trained in our 
mission institutions, what shall we say 
of medical missions in today’s world 
which takes Western medicine so much 
for granted that it designates health 
as a right for every man? 


Not Same World 


Surely this is a different world from 
that into which we introduced West- 
ern medicine. This modern world ex- 
presses through agencies like the World 
Health Organization its dream of 
health for all people, and contemporary 
governments in almost all nations, 
even the so-called backward ones, now 
pledge themselves to secure health for 
every man, not only by curing him of 
his existing ills, but safeguarding him 
against the ravages of disease. World 
War II gave impetus and know-how 
to vast programs of public and pre- 
ventive medicine in Asian countries. 
Governments in Asia at least have 
generally recognized that malnutrition, 
epidemics, bad sanitation, as well as 
ignorance, superstition, fear are the 
great curses to be attacked, and that 
medical work, if it is to be relevent 
to the needs of the people of today, 
cannot ignore these curses. The gov- 
ernments of both the Philippines and 
China (Communist China since 1950) 
have made far reaching plans for 
programs of preventing disease, rural 
development, improved nutrition, in- 
fectious disease control and the like, 
as well as for the extension of medical 
services to the remotest villages. 
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Ignored Developments 


T IS MY IMPRESSION that our medical 

missions in this kind of world have 
tended to ignore these developments, 
and that they have done little to evolve 
preventive programs. This is not in- 
tended to imply that medical missions 
could have or should have attempted 
preventive work on the scale that 
governments must work, but even 
in those Christian communities which 
have grown up around our Christian 
Church—hospital compounds, com- 
munity directed preventive work seems 
to have been lacking. To this extent 
we have failed to minister to the 
whole man. Whereas we have been 
eager to equip our medical facilities 
with the latest and best instruments 
for cure, we have been slow to empha- 
size prevention and to include preven- 
tive services, such as public health 
nursing and social service. 


We have not developed our hospitals 
as centers of training in hygiene, 
sanitation, health education centers 
out from which is launched an attack 
on the ignorance and helplessness of 
the communities from which our 
patients come and to which they must 
return. In other words we have 
practiced our medicine after much the 
same pattern as hospitals in the West, 
but in communities where, unlike our 
Western communities, elemental 
knowledge about health and disease 
is often medieval rather than twentieth 
century. True, mission medical centers 
for years have been understaffed, and 
more often than not those few persons 
who had an interest in and talent for 
public health and preventive medicine 
have been drawn back into the hospital 
to keep the institution going in its 
routine of treating the present illness 
and returning the patient to the same 
environment which contributed so 
much to the breakdown of his health. 
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An additional reason for our failure 
to develop medical practice and medi- 
cal services which emphasize preven- 
tion is because our mission medical in- 
stitutions have not produced native 
doctors, nurses and social workers who 
are determined to “go into all the 
world” and give whatever ministry 
is needed for the healing of the whole 
man. 


It has been my experience both in 
China and the Philippines that medical 
personnel, once trained, tend to stay 
in the secure safety of the metropolitan 
mission institutions, or, if they leave, 
set themselves up in private practices 
which become rapidly and happily very 
lucrative. The average fresh and ideal- 
istic nursing student gives as her reason 
for wanting to enter nursing her desire 
to help her people by returning home 
to her village to combat the supersti- 
tion, ignorance and disease which are 
the blight of the village and the na- 
tion. At the end of her training period 
this ideal has been dimmed and she begs 
to stay in the big-city hospital, and is 
persuaded only with great difficulty to 
serve one year in the remote mission 
hospital. The difficulty of finding 
Chinese churchmen who would serve 
in any mission hospital on salary, but 
especially in the inland and isolated 
hospitals, will be attested to by those 
who tried to staff our hospitals in 


China. 

T appears then that it has been 
| easier to transmit the science of 
Western medicine than the ethics of 
Western medicine—to say nothing of 
transmitting Christian commitment 
and concern—though these ethics de- 
rive from Christian ethics of brotherly 
love, honesty, charity, and though the 
transmitting instrument is a mission 
institution. It was expected after 
withdrawal of foreign missionaries 
from medical work in China that 
charity work would decrease markedly. 
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These expectations were based partly 
on the anticipated decline in the ability 
of patients to pay. But it has been my 
experience that even without a decrease 
in hospital or clinic assets, charity serv- 
ices fall away when not insisted on by 
Western personnel. The upholding of 
professional ethics and group control 
over dishonest and corrupt practises 
in Western medicine rest with the pro- 
fessional societies, and these societies 
protect not only the profession but the 
patient. Similar societies have evolved 
out of medical and nursing practise 
in the Orient. However, they seem 
to have less control and to be less 
effective in disciplining the individual 
who doesn’t live up to the ethical 
declarations of the profession, than 
their Western counterparts. To again 
quote Max Warren, “except on a lim- 
ited scientific scale, therefore, there 
are few signs of the emergence of a 
medical profession, and Western-train- 
ed doctors easily revert to the barter 
and ransom habits of the indigenous 
medical practitioners whom they have 
displaced, and medicine thus becomes 
a trade conducted by tradesmen of 
varying integrity.” 


Increasingly Difficult 

Since the war the character of our 
medical work, i.e. the quality of medi- 
cal skill, the amount of charity work, 
the emphasis on more and more special- 
ization, the relationship between physi- 
cal healing and the upbuilding of the 
Church, has been left largely in the 
hands of native doctors, nurses, chap- 
lains, administrators. This will con- 
tinue to be true because it is increas- 
ingly difficult for mission boards to 
have “alien” doctors, nurses, social 
workers admitted to Asian countries. 

The Philippine government, for ex- 
ample, says in effect, “it is not neces- 
sary to bring in American personnel to 
fill posts of doctors, nurses, social 
workers to staff your hospitals since 
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we have well trained Filipinos who 
can do this work as well.” This seems 
irrefutable as long as our medical min- 
istry is to heal the biological organism 
rather than to restore the whole man 
to a relationship with God and his 
Church. Were we to insist that our 
mission hospitals and clinics have a 
unique ministry to the whole man, then 
only could we make a case for staffing 
them with personnel of any nation- 
ality, providing the personnel had this 
vocation to minister to the whole man 
with Christian passion. 
HAT MUCH OF OUR MEDICAL mis- 
sion work needs to be re-evalu- 
ated in the light of a changed world 
seems clear, and that evaluation must 
be based on a sound theology. One 
conclusion that might come from re- 
evaluation is that medical work in 
some places ought to shift its axis 
from our traditional large and costly 
hospital centers to Church-centered, 
village-centered programs with strong 
emphasis on teaching disease preven- 
tion as a part of the Christian way of 
life. This has great appeal to those 
who yearn to have the healing arts 
associated more vividly with the up- 


building of the body of Christ. 


Another conclusion might be that 
the Church’s obligation is mainly to 
witness to the society in which it 
exists by providing it with those in- 
stitutions for the weak, the sick, the 
outcasts who have always been the 
concern of the Christian community. 
Such institutions should be of such 
high quality as to set standards of 
medical practise for the surrounding 
society. 


To this conclusion must be added 
it seems to me the warning that as 
government medical facilities in the 
Orient increase and improve in quality 
(and they are doing this in some 
places surprisingly rapidly) our mis- 
sion hospitals may find themselves in 
a highly unfavorable competitive po- 
sition. Unless mission medical services 
can develop a more unique and com- 
plete ministry of healing than the 
secular institutions around them their 
witness will indeed be lost. No single 
pattern will suit the varying needs of 
different places, but without a theology 
of medical missions whatever pattern 
evolves will doubtless contain many of 
the flaws we see in today’s medical 
mission work. 


‘Another Hope’ 


NOTHER THING THAT HAS OCCURRED to give hope for 
Christ through our church is the founding . . . of the Overseas 


Mission Society. The deed was done by a little band of laity and clergy 
who resolved that after duty was done by the aational program of the 
Church as a whole, each of us in our own parishes would try to seek 
out the special ways in which we could ourselves be related to the 


witness that is being borne for us by Christians in every corner of this 
anxious globe. 

The Society thinks of itself in terms of what Jesus said about 
going “‘the second mile.” The first mile is that of normal obligation: 
the standard support by individuals and parishes of the total program 
of the Church. But the gladness lies in the second mile, when people 
themselves become involved. 

—The Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr. 
In a sermon at the Washington Cathedral. 
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Editorial 


Backward or Forward in Japan? 
Da THIS PAST summer, an increasing number of the friends of the 


Nippon Sei Ko Kai have been oppressed with concern over the impact 
upon the Japanese Church of an unintended failure, amounting to a de facto 
policy reversal, committed by the entire American Church. 

The Overseas Mission Review would share that concern with its readers 
in the conviction that the Church, once the facts are known, will repair the 
failure and thus remove its Overseas Department from its present unhappy 
position. 

In a nutshell: We said in bravely-worded Pastoral and in Program and 
Budget Report at the Honolulu General Convention, that we would advance 
the Christian mission with increased vigor in the Orient and, in particular, in 
Japan. We then failed as a church to provide our Overseas Department with 
sufficient funds from our missionary giving to translate these gallant words 
into action. As a result, the Overseas Department underwent the bitter neces- 
sity of transmitting to the Nippon Sei Ko Kai a budget which represents a 
reduction and a retreat, rather than an advance. 

The effect of that reduction upon the leaders of the Japanese Church, 
following hard upon all the ringing declarations of General Convention, can 
well be imagined. 


HREE THINGS seem obvious about the budget for the Japanese Church 

which issued from 281 late this spring after the Overseas Department had 
done what it could to match all too few dollars from our giving with our 
worldwide missionary task, including the new Latin American responsibilities 
now devolving upon us: 

1. Our overall dollar aid to Japan is somewhat increased this year. But 
it is a phantom increase consumed by the Japanese government’s removal of 
income tax exemptions, which our American missionaries there formerly en- 
joyed, and by mounting costs of missionary maintenance. 

2. Our actual annual contribution to the Japanese Church itself, which 
goes to help 10 dioceses maintain themselves, has been reduced from $83,000 
to $72,000. The Japanese Church had to be notified of this drastic cut when 
its 10 dioceses were already one-fourth through a year of operations predicated 
upon the $83,000 expectation—an amount, incidentally, somewhat less than 
the annual budget of many single American parish churches. This item is used 
by the Nippon Sei Ko Kai to supplement the salaries of its native clergy, to 
pay for their travel to conferences and deliberative bodies, and for ordinary 
operations. 

3. The present budget for Japan means there will be actually fewer Amer- 
ican missionaries in Japan. The Japanese Church had hopefully requested that 
we would send more of our sons to help them publish the glad tidings of Christ 
to teeming millions. 


yave WE CONSIDER the implications of our budget of aid to the Nippon 
Sei Ko Kai, too small to meet the rising costs of the mission, let us re- 
member: 


1. The announced policy of our church in regard to the strategic impor- 
trance of the Japanese mission. That policy, adopted by National Council in 
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1951 and reiterated by Forth, the official magazine of the church, as late as last 
June, declares in part: “‘Japan is left as one of the few bastions of the Chris- 
tian faith, and of democratic institutions in the Far East . . . The only thing 
that matters is that Japan shall become a Christian nation. The future of the 
whole Church in the Far East may depend largely upon the future of the Church 
in Japan. A study of the situation . . . leads us to the inevitable conclusion 
and conviction that Japan is a strategic field, a field into which the Church 
ought to pour men and money if it is to take advantage of the unprecedented 
opportunity for evangelism offered there today.” 


2. The report of the Program and Budget Committee, after carefully screen- 
ing all requests, to the General Convention. That report said, in part: ‘The 
Japanese Church desires that we should continue to send American personnel 
to Japan for the contribution they can make to the evangelistic effort in that 
great island Kingdom of 80,000,000 souls. . . . The Japanese Church, with 
60,000 baptized members, 15,000 communicants, and 2,000 confirmations last 
year, deserves our sympatheic support and encouragement.” 


T IS THE CONVICTION of the editors of this magazine that these dec- 

larations of our dedication to the Japanese mission are not idle words insofar 
as our rectors, vestries and congregations are concerned. It is our conviction 
that once these shameful results of our inadequate giving are known to the 
church at large, the church will rectify its unintentional failure. Eleven thou- 
sand dollars is a picayune sum in comparison to the millions of dollars we are 
spending upon ourselves within our parish and diocesan borders! Two mean- 
ingful events have already happened to bolster us in our conviction. 


When our American missionaries learned of the reduction, several of them 
expressed a desire to help somehow to make up the deficit from their own 
salaries. They knew the meaning of that reduction in terms of the mission. 
And, after hearing Dr. Raymond Hammer of the Tokio seminary mention 
the budget cut at the Hood Conference this summer, a church member har 
already forwarded a check for the Japanese Church to O.M.S. 


If you share our conviction, do this. After ensuring that your parish and 
diocesan missionary quotas will be paid in full—or else our failure in Japan 
will merely be re-enacted in another mission field—make a “second mile” gift 
from a heart grateful to God for his benefits to you. Send your gift to the 
National Council marked “Special for the Japanese Church.” This is a pre- 
liminary, emergency step toward allaying the disappointment and possible dis- 
illusionment and despair of a sister church. 


Do this also as a more lasting measure toward repairing our impersonal, 
loosely-joined machinery of missionary giving which produced this crisis be- 
tween us and the church we helped to found and nourish. See that your parish, 
or a committee or an organization of your parish, establishes a personal relation- 
ship with a congregation of the Nippon Sei Ko Kai. (O.M.S. will glady supply 
names and addresses.) Out of this personal manifestation on your part of 
the bond between Christians will come the reassurance that Japanese Christians 
now need in order to realize that we have no intentions of a strategic with- 


drawal from the Asian mission. 
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Editorial 
A Missionary Perplexity 


HEREIN lies the unjversal validity of Christianity? 

Is the Christianity that we know separable from its western European 
development to an extent which will permit atural growth in any human 
society? 

If it is possible to strip away cultural adhesions and to separate substance 
from accidents, what exactly is the irreducible something which is of universal 
validity and relevance? 


The question is a haunting one. The answer to it could have effects of 
almost unimaginable nature, scope, and significance. It cuts so close to the heart 
of our Anglican Communion and to that of the whole Christian Missionary En- 
terprise, that it is excruciatingly uncomfortable. An honest answer is made 
difficulty by the possibility that it might tumble all our castles and make of past 
martyrdoms a fruitless and tragic waste. 

We cherish the word ‘“‘Catholic.” by which, among other things, we mean 
that our Christian Faith has universal validity and is equally relevant to all 
men in-all ages. Does this mean that the Church should be recognizably the same 
wherever you find it? Are there visible forms which belong to the irreducible 
minimum—forms concerned with creed, polity, ministry, and liturgy? 


Or does ‘“‘Catholic” mean that the redemption wrought by Christ applies 
equally to all men in all ages and the Holy Spirit will lead each race in each age 
to a corporate expression of gratitude and mission, which may differ widely in 
form, but be indigenous in the deepest and truest sense? 


The question is important to us, for the Anglican Communion stands fairly 
firmly on the Lambeth Quadrilateral as a minimal definition of Catholicity. 
Rightly or wrongly, it is interpreted as the minimum baggage that an Anglican 
missionary can carry—the present canon of scripture, the Sacraments of Baptism 
and the Holy Communion, the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, and the threefold 
ministry deriving from the historic episcopate. Christianity, whether it be in 
Tibet, Madagascar, or Peru, must develop along these lines in order to be re- 
garded by us as effective in the salvation of souls and the establishment of the 
Kingdom of God. 


One can imagine a Christianity, which, if left to develop according to 
normal social and intellectual patterns prevailing in some parts of the world, 
might develop a sevenfold ministry deriving its authority and continuity from 
a hereditary caliphate. Women might be included in the priesthood. Scripture 
might be expanded or otherwise amended to some extent. Liturgical practices 
might be almost unintelligible to a westerner. There might be nine Sacraments 
or no sacraments at all as we define them. Creeds might develop in response 
to local circumstances (even as ours did)—creeds which might differ from 
ours in many respects. 


One is well aware that at some point in the foregoing paragraph the line 
that divides the truth from falsehood, validity from invalidity was crossed. 
But where? At what point exactly? 


Perhaps the line of demarcation lies farther out than we have ever imagined. 
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When the Missionary Confronts Home Church 
What Shall I Say? 


By W. Leigh Ribble 


66 HAT SHALL I TELL the home 

folks?” is one of the tough 
problems facing a returning mission- 
ary. Speaking engagements offer a 
wonderful chance to make good prop- 
aganda for missions—but it can be 
muffed and often is. 


There is so much to say and so little 
time in which to say it. Most speaking 
engagements are “one shot” proposi- 
tions from some hospitable pulpit, or 
before a Woman’s Auxiliary group, or 
at a layman’s supper with thirty or 
forty minutes allotted at best. There 
is hardly ever a chance to follow up 
with fuller information or to correct 
misapprehensions. As far as a particu- 
lar missionary is concerned it is usual- 
ly a case of now or never with regard 
to what he wants to accomplish. 


In planning for an engagement to 
speak before total strangers, questions 
like these come to mind: “Shall I in- 
doctrinate them concerning the theol- 
ogy of missions, seeing that so few 
rectors bother to do a decent job of 
it? Shall I expatiate on how-our mis- 
sionary program is hampered because 
per capita giving to missions is so 
low? Shall I try to answer popular 
criticisms of missions such as why 
should we try to tell other people how 
to live before we have cleaned up our 
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own country or why foist our religion 
on foreign folk who are perfectly 
happy with the way they believe? 
Shall I entertain them or shame them? 
Shall I make them laugh or cry—or 
both? Shall I titillate them with un- 
usual experiences and results and skip 
over the more humdrum features of 
my work? Shall I use this chance to 
raise some money for that orphanage 
or whatever happens to be my pet 
project at the moment?” 


No Final Answers 


S$ ONE WHO HAS SERVED in the 
A foreign and domestic mission 
fields, and as a rector of two congre- 
gations before whom many returned 
missionaries have spoken, I have been 
asked to give some guidance along this 
line. I disclaim possession of any final 
answers, 

As a missionary speaker, I have com- 
mitted all the errors and dubbed my 
share of opportunities. But I do have 
a few opinions which I offer for what 
they may be worth, listed as DON’Ts 
and DOs. 


Don’t use up allotted time arguing 
that Christians should be missionary 
minded or in attempting to justify 
missionary work. This is the job of 
local rectors. Granted that not all 
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rectors do their duty in missionary 
education, yet whatever deficiency 
there may be cannot be made good in 
one missionary address. Missionary 
motives can well be worked into an 
address. For example, “I am going to 
tell you about our work in Rio Grande. 
In the first place, why am I there? 
etc.” The “what” of missionary work 
is quite as important as the ‘“‘why”. 

Don’t give a distorted picture of 
the field by dwelling overmuch on the 
amusing, the spectacular or the ro- 
mantic aspects, even though these may 
be used judiciously to liven up the 
address. Some missionaries give the 
impression that their term of service 
is just a big frolic. It makes pleasant 
listening but few are roused to do 
much about supporting work in a 
field which seems next door to Shangri- 
la. On the other hand, don’t dwell 
unduly on the dull or discouraging 
features of the work though they be- 
long in the picture. Christians are 
human. They do not demand to be 
lulled by hearing only of pleasant 
things, but they do appreciate some 
lift, some light touches. 


No Tears Please 


ON’T WEEP. Tear jerkers get to 

be dreadful bores. The skilled 
missionary speaker plays on a wide 
range of his hearer’s emotions. Some 
sensitive souls respond to the sad and 
the saccharine but the general run, 
made of coarser stuff, find it a trifle 
nauseating. 


Don’t scold. It may be deserved but 
it is not the missionary’s business to 
administer a spanking. Anyway, as 
the countryman said, ““You can catch 
more flies with sugar than you can 
with vinegar.” 

Don’t try to shake the audience or 
congregation down for a special pet 
project. Play fair with the whole mis- 
sionary program of the Church even 
though the opportunities and needs 
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of a particular field are presented. 
Exhortations to give should apply to 
the whole area of missionary responsi- 
bility. Of course, if groups should be 
moved to undertake projects in cer- 
tain fields in addition to regular mis- 
sionary giving that is another matter. 
Again, the raising of quotas is a con- 
tinuous struggle for most congrega- 
tions. A returning missionary can lend 
a helping hand which will be appre- 
ciated. Few rectors and vestrymen are 
happy with missionaries who try to 
siphon off cash for pet schemes, es- 
pecially if it hampers meeting appor- 


tioned obligations. 
Nx FOR A FEW positive sugges- 
tions. 

Do tie up the field with the local 
congregation or audience. Give them 
a sense of belonging, of participation 
and of direct responsibility. For ex- 
ample, “I am your missionary here to 
give you a report on your work at Rio 
Grande.” Far too many congregations 
feel quite remote from our mission 
fields. Far too many wallow in pa- 
rochialism and need to be brought near 
in heart and spirit to the distant areas 
of service for their own good as for 
the good of missions. 

Do find out in advance what a 
local church to be visited is doing for 
missions. If it can be done sincerely, 
give the people a pat on the back for 
what has been accomplished before 
taking .up the matter of the desperate 
need of increased support for our mis- 
sionary program. It will be appre- 
ciated and will help create a more 
receptive mood on the part of the 
listeners. 

Do pay head to advice of a dedi- 
cated layman: “Let me see. with the 
missionary’s eyes and hear with his 
ears... . 1 want to know, understand 
and feel through him. I need facts 
and experiences gained first hand as 
well as theory.” 


Their Responsibility 
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Do keep statistics to a minimum. Be 
factual but remember that too many 
figures confuse an audience hopelessly 
no matter how interesting they may 


be. 


Do include with a report on what 
is something of what might be. It is 
always encouraging and interesting to 
look ahead. If done convincingly, it 
helps to reconcile members of a con- 
gregation with ever increasing mission- 
ary quotas. The latter are accepted 
with better grace when church mem- 
bers are shown that expansion of work 
is not only justified but necessary if 
we accept faithfully that part of “our 
bounden duty” which teaches-us that 
in following Christ we are to work 


and pray and give for the spread of 
the Kingdom of God here on earth. 

Finally, do be cheerful and hopeful. 
Nothing is more dampening to mis- 
sionary order than a missionary who is 
bowed down with the burdens and 
woes and problems of his field. These 
can be discussed realistically, of course, 
but without an air of discouragement 
or of complaint. All missionaries have 
their bleak periods but nothing good 
is accomplished by sharing them gra- 
tuitously with some congregations. A 
happy and optimistic spirit about one’s 
work makes a fine impression and 
greatly helps in stirring a sympathetic 
and enthusiastic response to a mission- 
ary appeal. 


From The Executive Committee 


Ss IS SO OFTEN the case, these tele- 
A type write-ups of our more- 
than-monthly meetings hardly cover 
adequately what’s going on. How- 
ever— 


We rejoice over the recovery of 
Isaac Lycett from his illness and are 
glad to welcome him to the inner 
councils of O.M.S. indefinitely as 
“Consultant - at - Large.” His world 
tour after Honolulu and the innum- 
erable contacts made thereby in the 
name of the Society make him indis- 
pensable in our increasing work. 
Search continues for a paid Executive 
Secretary without which, with all the 
devoted labors of Mrs. Sullivan and 
the ad hoc duties of volunteers, we 
really cannot carry the work forward 
.. . Thanks largely to Dr. Theodore 
Wedel, the Missionary Conference in 
May at the College of Preachers, first 
of its kind, was a real success—at- 
tended by over 25 missionaries on fur- 
lough and especially concerned clergy 
and laity, and inspired by Drs. Ken- 
neth Cragg of Hartford and Raymond 
Hammer of Tokyo. 


Among the activities of individual 
members should be counted a course 
on the Mission at Kanuga summer 
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conference taught by Yours Truly; a 
most fruitful and stimulating two 
days spent by Editor Clebsch with 
the National Council’s Christian Ed- 
ucation leaders; addresses on O.M.S.’s 
behalf at the Synod of the Province 
of Washington by William Beal and 
before the Pennsylvania Auxiliary by 
Mrs. Sullivan . . . Due to one sad 
cause or another, the Executive Com- 
mittee’s complement has fallen off pre- 
cipitously and local members have 
been asked to sit in on meetings to 
maintain the wisdom and “force of a 
larger group’s counsel . . . Projects 
and dreams multiply: ‘Companion 
Diocese” projects such as the one 
launched by Delaware; organizing the 
training of world-traveling laymen to 
be alert to missions and the layman’s 
place in comunicating with them; 
gathering O.M.S. members in regional 
fellowships for information, member- 
ship-promotion, etc. . . . Our presi- 
dent, The Rt. Rev. Robert F. Gibson, 
now sits on the Overseas Department 
of the National Council . . . The 
O.M.S. membership is now reaching 
for 900. 

Come to the Annual Meeting: Fri- 
day, 23 November, 10:30-3:30! 

G. F. Tittmann. 
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New Books Regarding Church’s Mission 


ROFESSOR HENDRIK KRAE- 

MER’S newest book, entitled The 
Communication of the Christian Faith, 
has been announced for publication in 
mid-October by Westminster Press 
in Philadelphia. Dr. Kraemer is one 
of the leading missionary theologians 
of the West, whose book on The 
Christian Message in a Non-Christian 
World set the terms for the modern 
missionary conversation when it ap- 
peared in 1938. The latter book has 
appeared in a new edition this year, and 
is still one of the first mentions in any 
missionary bibliography. 

Dr. Kraemer is at present Fosdick 
Visiting Professor at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York. His 
career has combined outstanding aca- 
demic work with practical missionary 
work in Indonesia. 

MAX WARREN of the C. M. S. has 
a new book, Partnership published this 
month by Student Christian Movement 
Press, London, in which he examines 
the subject in its relationship to ecu- 
menical Christianity and the Church’s 
mission. 

AN EXCELLENT BOOK for a clear and 
simple, yet profound, understanding 
of the universality of Christianity is 
Denis Baly’s Chosen Peoples, Christian 
Education Press, 1956. Although ad- 
dressed originally to college students, 
this work by an outstanding layman is 
ideal for adult study groups interested 
in understanding the Church’s role in 
the whole world. 


THE JOINT COMMISSION on Mission- 
ary Education of the National Council 
of Churches has published an excellent 
series of study materials on the two 
themes of 1956-57 mission study, 
“Southeast Asia’? and ‘‘Mission Field: 
U. S. A.” The Episcopal Church’s 
Seabury Bookstore has distributed 
widely an announcement of these ma- 
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terials. Friendship Press offers a $50.00 
packet of books, maps and other ma- 
terials for the nominal sum of $15.00 
(address: 257 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10). The themes for the cur- 
rent year are of high interest to any 
who wishes to keep abreast of develop- 
ments in areas where strategic Angli- 
can work is being urged. 


THE CHURCH SCHOOL Missionary 
Offering for 1957 will be devoted to 
the work of the Eglise Episcopale 
d’Haiti. A general understanding of 
the people of that fascinating republic 
may be had by reading Selden Rod- 
man’s Haiti: the Black Republic, The 
Devin-Adair Company, 1954, which 
has high words of praise for the leader- 
ship of our Bishop, the Rt. Rev. C. 
Alfred Voegeli, in the stimulation and 
appreciation of the current renaissance 
of Haitian artistic and cultural activi- 
ties. Excellent photographs enhance 
the book’s value. A more scholarly and 
somewhat older, but still very valuable, 
work on Haiti is The Haitian People 
by J. G. Leyburn (Yale University 
Press) . 


CERTAINLY THE BEST way of under- 
standing the work of the Episcopal 
Church in Haiti is by talking with one 
who has observed that work at first 
hand. The Overseas Department can 
furnish a list of seminary students 
who, equipped with color slides and 
unbounded enthusiasm, can and will 
make interesting presentations to chil- 
dren and adults of the Church’s work 
in Haiti. 

WHILE O. M. S. is not in the book 
business, and encourages you to patron- 
ize your favorite bookseller, if you hap- 
pen to have none we can place your 
order for you; write O. M. S., Mount 
Saint Alban, Washington 16, D. C. 
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From Toleration to Indifference 


By JENNINGS W. Hopson, Jr. 


N THE TRADITION of religious 

freedom we try to be understanding 
and tolerant of other peoples’ points 
of view. This is held as one of the 
great heritages of our country, but 
in it lies a great danger. How often 
do we hear from good church people 
that one church is as good as another? 
If they do not say it in so many words, 
they act on this principle. I believe 
that this leads us to tragic indifference 
to the mission of the Church. 


We live in a society which assumes 
that all people are church people and 
Christians. Since many of our friends 
are members of other churches and 
there is really no common bond be- 
tween us on the matter of church, 
this becomes a topic often neglected 
in our conversation and concern. We 
hear often of the two men, close 
business associates, who, after years of 
working together, find to their com- 
mon amazement that they are both 
members of the same denomination 
and active enthusiastic workers in their 
churches. 


In a county in West Virginia the 
local churches were conducting a re- 
ligious census. Team members were 
supposed to go to each house and get 
accurate information on church at- 
tendance and membership. In many 
cases the worker assumed he knew the 
information and did not make the 
call. So many of these were wrong 
guesses that the census was of doubt- 


ful value. 
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The divorce between our church ac- 
tivity and our business and social ac- 
tivities is a direct result of the toler- 
ance of which we are so proud. We 
should be aware of its attendant dan- 
gers. If we do not know whether 
our friends and business associates have 
any church interests, nor know what 
or where it is, this is an indication that 
we do not care. 


People know little about the funda- 
mental beliefs of their own church 
and even less about the beliefs of other 
churches. They respect their friends 
and their neighbors and therefore their 
churches. This leads inevitably to a 
feeling that one church is as good as 
another. While this may be more 
generally true of the established de- 
nominations, it is easy to include the 
many fringe sects and organizations. 


If one church or sect is as good as 
another, then it is but one step to the 
proposition that one religion is as good 
as another. If it is not important to 
know and care about the religious 
activity and beliefs of our neighbors, 
we are certainly not going to know 
and be concerned about people on the 
other side of the world. 


We believe in one Church under 
God as the family of God, but when 
this one Church cannot be found in 
our society we should openly recog- 
nize the fact. A regular contributor 
to one of my churches was always up- 
set by any particular church empha- 
sis. She really wanted to join the 


ENNINGS W. HOBSON, JR.., is rector of St. Paul’s and Old Church 
Parishes, Hanover, Virginia. After graduation from Virginia Theo- 
logical Seminary, he served as a missionary in Alaska, and then as 


a rural missionary in the Diocese of West Virginia. 
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church but said that she did not be- 
lieve in denominations. All I could 
say to her was that I did not believe 
in them either. I could only point out 
to her that since we cannot find the 
Church except as represented through 
denominational churches, we all were 
confronted with the necessity of choos- 
ing to accept Christianity through a 
church which could command our 
loyalty. Our Church membership 
therefore must be a choice of which 


church best represents the ideal One 
Church of God. 


This is not to advocate any intensi- 
fication of partisanship, but to train 
people to know and to understand the 
fundamental differences. As Episco- 
palians we pride ourselves that we have 
risen above partisanship. But in this 
feeling of pride we tend to lose any 
sense of the glory of our own contri- 
butions which are a part of our heri- 
tage. 


We are willing to appeal to our 
people in terms of good works as a 
missionary incentive and indeed this 
has been the common basis of our 
appeal in many respects. We are proud 
of the missionary work of the church 
in the mountains of the Eastern states 
which so often has meant little more 
than such social services as clothing 
bureaus, schools and dispensaries. The 
work of the church in Alaska has fol- 
lowed this pattern; it once met a real 
need of these people which could not 
be met except through the church. 
When these people are now able to 
buy these things and the government 
will furnish them where necessary, 
there is no excuse for continuing that 
missionary objective. But we have 
continued in the old pattern because 
it won the support of the people in the 
churches at home who feel proud of 
such efforts. The failure of this sort of 
incentive is apparent today on both 
the local and the world level. We need 
to reeducate our people in the Epis- 
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copal Church that it is the souls of 
the people that need to be saved. In 
this respect the Episcopal Church has 
a peculiar witness to make in the 
world if it understands itself rightly. 


We are so afraid of offending peo- 
ple that we really place no value on 
the distinctiveness of our church in its 
approach to the problems of the mod- 
ern world. To me the distinctive 
value of our church is its emphasis on 
the grace of God mediated through 
the sacraments of the church. As long 
as this is not understood by our people 
we can not be effective witnesses. 
When we, a sacramental church, go 
into areas where we do not take the 
sacraments, we are denying what we 
are. When we are content to establish 
and maintain churches where we can 
take the sacraments of Baptism and 
Holy Communion only once a year or 
even less frequently, we can not pos- 
sibly be preaching the gospel as trans- 
mitted to us. It might even be ques- 
tionable whether a part time church 
in this sense is not worse than no 
church at all. Where we are unable 
to carry our distinctive heritage, we 
would serve the purpose of the church 
and of God by leaving other types of 
ministries to denominations much bet- 
ter able to succeed than are we. 


Missionaries cannot be sent and sup- 
ported without some sense of mission 
among our people at home. We can 
develop a theology of missions, we 
can point to world needs, but these 
and other matters will be over the 
heads of our church members unless 
we can develop a sense of mission in 
terms of what our own church can 
distinctively contribute to the life of 


others whether at home or abroad. 


As long as people feel that one 
chuch is as good as another for their 
friends, they will continue to feel that 
one religion is as good as another for 
the world. If we can develop a “We 
have it, you need it” attitude at home, 
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it will reflect itself in our support 
of the world mission of the Episcopal 
Church. 

If there are dangers in this attitude, 
can they be more serious than the 
danger of lethargy which has so stead- 
ily engulfed us? 

In seeking to be tolerant of other 
people and other churches we water 
down the things in which we believe 
to a very low common denominator, 
and thus lose the urgency of the mis- 
sion of the Church as we have re- 
ceived it and understood it. We apolo- 


gize for being either Catholic, or 
Protestant, or both. We apologize for 
our particular ideas about Baptism, 
Communion, the church, the Bible, 
heaven, and hell until these things 
become really unimportant. Unless we 
can and will speak out on these matters 
with the authority which is possible 
to us, we will continue to train our 
people to believe that one church is 
as good as another until it is evident 
that any church or any religion is not 
vitally necessary, at home or abroad— 
in fact, that any church or any re- 
ligion is really unnecessary—anywhere. 


How to Involve Yourself in Your Mission 


The Second Mile 


66] SN’T THERE SOMETHING we can 

do beyond the giving to our 
quota to help a particular mission?” 
This is a query often heard from 
churches, branches of the Auxiliary 
and individuals, who want to feel that 
they have a personal contact with a 
missions project and are involved in 
its life. 

As we have mentioned before, the 
Overseas Department has maintained 
a SPECIAL PROJECTS PROGRAM 
to meet this concern. We again list a 
few of the numerous projects, hoping 
that our readers may be moved to as- 
sist these mission stations. We must 
emphasize, however, that the first re- 
quirement must be that your parish 
quota is paid in full, for this is basic 
to the stability of the total missions 
program. 

The Overseas Mission Society brings 
these items to your attention, but all 
procedure must be handled through 
the Overseas Department, 281 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 


Work with Lepers 


HERE SEEMS TO BE great mystery 
and even dread surrounding work 
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among lepers. But to those who work 
among people afflicted with this disease, 
it is a matter of devotion, sacrifice and 
loving care among God’s people Their 
needs are simple, but, because of their 
isolation, they tend to be overlooked 
in favor of more “dramatic” incidents. 
LIBERIA. 

The Massateen Leper Colony. Any 
amount will provide much needed 
assistance to care for actual lepers 
and their children who are free of 
the disease. 

JAPAN. 

Kusatsu Leper Colony. $200.00 
annually would buy supplies for the 
Sunday School, provide for Church 
services, care for funeral expenses of 
Christian patients, and give the 
chaplain a small discretionary fund. 

Leper work at Kyushu. This is 
one of the larger leper colonies and 
includes about 300 members of our 
Church. $600.00 would provide the 
usual necessities of a chaplain, and 
also furnishings for two chapels. 

Help for the Rev. Michael Sakai 
Matsumura. $200.00 would do much 
to supplement his meager salary and 
encourage him in his most effective 
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work in the lepro-sanatorium at 
Kusatsu. 


Property Needs 

HERE Is ALWAYS the very practical 

problem of the upkeep of prop- 

erty. There is nothing romantic about 
such items, yet householders will un- 
derstand that they must be met regu- 
larly if deterioration is not to set in. 
JAPAN. 

Three churches in the Diocese of 
Kyushu, Japan, need to be painted. 
It will cost $300.00 apiece, and 
you can be sure that it is urgent. 

ALASKA. 

$1,500.00 is needed for linoleum 
on the floors of the hospital at Ft. 
Yukon. All, or even a small part 
of the total cost, will be greatly ap- 
preciated, for the sanitation of this 
hospital depends to a great degree 
upon this item. 


Educational Equipment 
QUIPMENT FOR OUR SCHOOLS is 
E an ever present problem. We 
can all understand how the wear and 
tear of children’s activities goes far 
beyond the budget for replacement of 
materials. 
COSTA RICA. 
$100.00 is asked for St. Mary’s 
Day School, Siquirres. This school 
has practically no equipment, and 
the request says in a masterly under- 
statement, “Desks, benches, black- 
boards, etc. would add greatly to its 
effectiveness”! 
KYUSHU. 
$2,500.00 for a kindergarten in 
Kukuoka. The parish is in a neigh- 
borhood inhabited largely by young 
married couples with small children. 


our small St. Michael’s School. 
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Develop and Reach 


HOPE that the activities of the Overseas Mission Society will develope 
to the extent that it will reach the Orient, and Japan, and at last to 


—Francis T. Mitsui 
Kamakura, Kanagawa Prefect, Japan. 


PANAMA CANAL ZONE. 

$100.00 for St. Mary’s School, 
Rainbow City. This school needs 
basic equipment for its work. 

HAITI. 

Anyone who has seen the moving 
picture, “Heartbeat of Haiti” will 
understand the great needs of S¢. 
Vincent’s School for Handicapped 
Children. Any amount of money, 
from the smallest mite offering to 
thousands, will meet a desperate need 
for one of our most significant mis- 
sions projects. “This is an emer- 

gency must.” 


Church Equipment 
I’ WE ARE TO HAVE impressive and 
orderly services of worship in our 
mission stations, there will always 
be a need for those vessels and furnish- 
ings that contribute to this goal. 
CUBA. 

The Bishop of Cuba writes that 
many of his mission churches lack 
adequate equipment, particularly 
communion vessels. $100.00 would 
equip a smaller church. 

LIBERIA. 

Here too, there is a need for com- 
munion sets for the newly ordained 
men to minister to their missions, 
cost, $100.00. 

PANAMA CANAL ZONE. 

The tremendous territory com- 
prising this Missionary District is 
scattered with small mission sta- 
tions, none of which has adequate 
altar hangings, linens or communion 
silver. The people are pitifully poor 
and can do little to help themselves. 
Used articles or money for the pur- 
chase of new ones are needed. 
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20 Million Dispersed Chinese are the Field 


Chinese Anglicans Launch Asian Mission 


T HE SPREAD of Christianity among 
the 20 million Chinese now liv- 
ing outside the mainland of China is 
the purpose of the “Chinese Anglican 
Church Extension and Missionary 
Movement,” recently launched by 
Chinese Episcopalians in Southeast 
Asia, according to the Rev. Roland 
Koh of Kuala Lumpur, Malaya, execu- 
tive secretary of the movement. 


Attention was drawn to the oppor- 
tunity of Anglican missionary activity 
among these millions of Chinese by the 
Anglican Advisory Council on Mis- 
sionary Strategy at its meeting in 
Minneapolis during the Anglican Con- 
gress of 1954. At that time the Bishop 
of Singapore was asked “to conduct 
an enquiry that would show the lo- 
cation of . . . scattered Chinese con- 


gregations, who is ministering to them 
and the language used by them.” 
That enquiry revealed active Chi- 
nese Anglican congregations in New 
Zealand, in the British Solomon _Is- 
lands, in the Fiji, Samoa and Tahiti 
Islands, in New Guinea, in Honolulu, 
in the Philippines, on Formosa. In 
the United States there are two regu- 
lar Chinese missions, one in Oakland, 
California, the other in San Francisco, 
plus a Fellowship of Chinese Episco- 
palians in Baltimore. It was also noted 
in the survey that most Chinese Epis- 
copalians in the United States under- 
stand English and are assimilated into 
American congregations. In the West 
Indies, several thousands of Chinese 
reside, many of them actively engaged 
in Episcopal Church life, especially in 


The Chinese of the Diaspora 


HE WORD “‘diaspora” originally referred to the Jewish people 
scattered throughout the old world following the Babylonian 


captivity. Later, it came to be applied to Christians living among 
non-Christian people. Today, the word is being applied to Chinese in 
Southeast Asia and elsewhere who are isolated from the mainland 
Chinese, and it is being made to refer to both Christians and non- 
Christians alike. Many missions and other Christian agencies which 
formerly worked in China are now engaged in work among these 
Chinese. Hong Kong is a great center for this work, with churches, 
missions, schools, hospitals, and refugee centers. 


One of the agencies located in Hong Kong is the Council on 


Christian Literature for Overseas Chinese. Its aim is to publish 
distinctively Christian and other good general literature and distribute 
it to the various scattered Chinese communities. 

One rejoices in all that is being done by churches and church 
agencies among the scattered Chinese people, but many of them are still 
unreached and are in great need. Even among those who have adequate 
housing are thousands without either a political or a spiritual rootage 
and dwelling place. 


—From World Associates Newsletter of the 
International Missionary Council. 
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British Guiana. One Chinese congre- 
gation exists in South Africa, and 
one in India. 


Cooperating with Council 


HE MOVEMENT is especially in- 
terested in the extension of An- 
glican work in those areas where 
large Chinese populations continue in 
the use of the Chinese dialects, par- 
ticularly in Southeast Asia and For- 
mosa. While a voluntary movement in 
its inception, it is working in close 
cooperation with the Southeast Asia 
Council of Anglican Churches. Aux- 
iliaries of the movement are hoped 
for in such strategic locations as Hong 
Kong, Singapore, Kuala Lumpur and 
Manila. One of the primary and im- 
mediate objectives is to recruit from 
among young Chinese Anglicans 
evangelists to work among their racial 
and linguistic brethren in various parts 
of the world. 

According to the executive secre- 
tary, in Indonesia there exist two An- 
glican congregations of Chinese among 
the three millions of Chinese there 
residing; at the present time these 
congregations are without the minis- 
trations of a clergyman. “An English 
priest has just resigned, who no suc- 
cessor in sight,” writes Fr. Koh. “In 
any case, the English priest only serves 
as ‘Chaplain’ to the English residents, 
and nothing is done amongst and for 
the Chinese.” 

“More or less the same unhappy 
situation is found in Thailand where 
there are 20 million people with about 
three million Chinese,” the report con- 
tinues. ““An English priest is stationed 
in Bangkok and nothing is done for 
the Chinese at present.” 


Still Suspicious 


Members of the movement took 
seriously and thankfully the Pastoral 
Letter of the House of Bishops at 
Honolulu as it called for ‘ta deep- 
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going orientation in the method and 
spirit of our mission” in Asia: “Only 
Asians can carry the main weight in 
witnessing for Christ to Asians. We 
cannot plant our Church and our in- 
stitutions in Asia and then take pride 
because they are ours.” 


Fr. Koh responds: 


“We regret to have to report that 
there is still the lingering suspicion in 
the minds of many Asians that Chris- 
tianity is but the subtle agency of 
colonialism and imperialism. So long 
as the missionary task of the Church 
amongst the Asians is in the direct 
control and supervision of western 
missionaries, this suspicion must re- 
main to a lesser or greater degree. 


“This is a handicap not only to the 
spread of the Gospel, but also pro- 
vides an argument that is much used 
by the Communists in their propa- 
ganda against Christianity. In view 
of this and on the basis of past and 
recent experiences, we submit that it 
is wise to foster indigenous ministry 
right from the beginning in any new 
field of activities. The more mature 
branches of our Anglican Communion 
in England, America, Canada, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand can still ren- 
der much valuable help in providing 
people to do the work of training and 
guiding indigenous workers, in laying 
a firm foundation for a growing 
Church that will not be shaken in 
times of change and uncertainty. .. . 
But perhaps the greatest contribution 
made by these missionaries is that they 
live humbly just as their neighbors 
live. In doing so, they show that they 
have come to serve and toil and not 
to enjoy or to rule and dominate.” 


Essentially a movement among Chi- 
nese for the conversion of Chinese, 
the Chinese Anglican Church Exten- 
sion and Missionary Movement solicits 
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4 contributions and prayers of friends ment is 92-F, 2!4 Miles Cheras Road, 
j everywhere. The address of the Move- Kuala Lumpur, Malaya. 


Aims and Objects 


The Chinese Anglican Church Extension and 
Missionary Movement 


1. IT Is IN asia that to-day the fate of the world is probably 
being determined. Hence the Church of Christ in Asia should grow 
and expand from a minority to an appreciable group, if she is to 
fulfill her ministry of reconciliation and bear effective witness to the 
love and truth of God. The primary aim of this Movement is to 
help the Anglican Church in Asia to grow and expand. 


2. NO CHRISTIAN CHURCH can grow unless her members have 

a growing sense of responsibility for the missionary enterprise. This 

Movement, therefore, aims to bring the challenge of the enormous 

_ masses of unconverted Chinese to the hearts and consciences of Chi- 

nese Anglicans so that they may come forward to dedicate their 
lives to minister to and win the Chinese for Christ. 


3. TO CONSIDER AND PROMOTE the best methods of training 
Chinese missionary workers—clergy, doctors, nurses, teachers, social 
workers. The policy of this Movement is that the workers assigned to 
any task should ultimately be on the regular and permanent staff of 
the diocese concerned, though the Movement may for an agreed 
period of time undertake to pay their salaries. 


4. TO PREPARE AND PUBLISH Anglican literature to propagate 
the teaching of Our Lord in a form suitable for the needs and related 
to the educational and cultural background of the Chinese Diaspora. 


j 5. TO PRESENT EFFECTIVELY the needs of the missionary task 
: amongst the Chinese so that all interested may provide the financial 
means for the Movement to carry out its aims and objects. In the 
initial stages, the Movement, in the matter of finance, must depend 
largely on friends outside Asia, and, in the matter of supplying man- 
power for evangelism, draw largely from Chinese Anglicans in Hong 
Kong and Malaya. 

6. TO SEEK TO SUPPLEMENT the grand work that is being done 
by existing Anglican missionary societies and organizations, and to 
place our resources and means at the disposal of any diocese which 
needs our help and co-operation. 

7. WHERE FUNDS are available, to help or to grant loans to 
make possible the erection of new churches, hospitals, schools, or 
social service centres. 
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As Anglicans Close Ranks 


A Step in the Wrong Direction? 


By G. T. CHARLTON 


HRIST’S PRAYER which is recorded 
in the 17th chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel contains two petitions for the 
unity of his followers. In neither case 
is this request made solely on its own 
merits, but is seen as a means toward 
another end, namely the conversion of 
the rest of the world. 


Verse 21 embodies the petition, “that 
they all may be one; as Thou Father 
art in me and I in Thee, that they also 
may be one in us: that the world may 
believe that Thou hast sent me.” 


Verse 23 says, “That they may be 
made perfect in one; and that the 
world may know that Thou hast sent 
me, and hast loved them, as Thou hast 
loved me.” 


Granting that it would be improper 
to make specific application of these 
texts to the modern ecumenical move- 
ment, it still seems apparent that a 
unity of some sort among all Christian 
people is regarded by St. John as an 
indispensable precondition to the disci- 
pling of the rest of the world. 


In the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, before the present divisions 
had torn the Church, the whole of 
Europe was discipled. This does not 
mean that all or even most of its indi- 
viduals were converted and leading 
sanctified lives, but clans, tribes, and 
nations became nominally Christian by 
the decisions of their rulers. By this 


method the Latin, Slavic, Germanic, 
and Scandinavian peoples were added 
to the Church without disruption of 
their established structure of social 
relationships. The way was opened for 
Christian teaching, the sanctification 
of individuals, and the gradual trans- 
formation of society from within. 


Disunity and Failure 


HIS WAS THE classical pattern of 

conversion which could and 
would have been repeated to a great 
extent in other parts of the world in 
modern years, save for Christianity’s 
internal divisions. Time again in India, 
Burma, Indonesia, Africa, and count- 
less other places whole tribes or clans 
have been ready for nominal discipling 
only to turn back, when their leaders 
realized that a divided Christendom 
would destroy the social solidarity 
which they had laboriously achieved 
and which they rightfully cherished. 
One speaks necessarily from conjecture, 
but, knowing the cumulative effect of 
such conversions, it is probably safe 
to say that, if the Church had been 
one in her approach to Africa, and 
Asia, and had shown the early Church’s 
tolerance for nominal conversion, those 
continents would have been largely 
Christianized by now. 


As it is, our only alternative has 
been to seek individual converts, a 


Ce T. CHARLTON is identified in connection with another 
article in this issue. Here he raises the important question, 
whether Church Unity is to be thought of in terms of Anglicans or 


in terms of Christians. Recognizing the inescapable connection be- 
tween the mission and the unity of the Church, OMR welcomes dis- 
cussion of this central (and never easy) question. 
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policy which is perfectly appropriate 
in the nominally Christian culture of 
the West, but which is altogether in- 
appropriate in a non-Christian environ- 
ment where such converts are pulled 
out of their social setting and where 
individualism is regarded as a betrayal 
of family, caste, and tribal loyalties. 
Even our approach to individuals has 
been drastically hampered by the sorry 
spectacle of competition among Chris- 
tian groups. It was no accident that 
the ecumenical movement began in 
the mission fields, where the young 
Churches were struggling with divi- 
sions which they neither understood 
nor cared about. And it is no wonder 
that the boldest experiments in union 
are taking place in such areas now. 
Unity is no academic matter where the 
Christian mission is actually at grips 
with a non-Christian society; it means 
success or failure. 

There are, admittedly, many other 
important factors which have aided or 
deterred our missionary efforts. One 
could name a number of them, but 
they lie outside the scope of this arti- 
cle. We are not attempting to examine 
the whole problem, but simply to make 
the point that history and experience 
have corroborated Scripture in demon- 
strating the fact that unity among 
Christians is one indispensable precon- 
dition to the evangelization of the 
world. It follows that, if our ultimate 
goal is a world-wide Christendom, as 
I’m sure it must be, we defeat our- 
selves every time we choose unilateral 
action in preference to ecumenical co- 
operation. Even where such action is 
more efficient in terms of immediate 
results, as it often is, it is ultimately 
a self-defeating action, since it is a 
step away from one essential precon- 
dition to the realization of our ulti- 
mate goal. 


hie 


Anglican Unity 


HE BASIC PRINCIPLE of any strate- 

gy is the selection of such limited 

objectives as will contribute to the 

attainment of the ultimate objective 

and the ruthless elimination of those 

which will not, no matter how appeal- 
ing they may be in themselves. 


We come then to the matter of the 
Anglican Communion, that group of 
independent Churches which stem 
from the Church of England and 
which are in full communion with the 
See of Canterbury. Here we have a 
large area of unity. We have a nearly 
perfect Comity agreement so that we 
do not complete with one another nor 
duplicate efforts. We have a free in- 
terchange of communicants and clergy, 
and we enjoy a very cordial and co- 
operative atmosphere. This is far less 
than our ultimate Christian objectives, 
but it is all to the good, if it can be 
shown to lie in a direct line of pro- 
gression to it. If, however, it can be 
shown to be a substitute for that 
higher unity which is an essential pre- 
condition to the discharge of the Di- 
vine Commission, or in any way a 
deterrent to it, then it is quite another 
matter. 


Two Misgivings 


HERE ARE MANY who feel strongly 
that a unified Anglican Com- 
munion is logically the primary ob- 
jective for us and will be our greatest 
contribution to a fully united Chris- 
tendom. They would have us avoid 
any ecumenical alliances which might 
imperil Anglican unity. Acknowledg- 
ing fully the logic and appeal of this 
point of view, I would still like to voice 
the following misgivings. 

In the first place, I see this unity 
within the Anglican family as being 
built around something less than faith 
in Christ and His redemption. We 
purchase our unity by adherence to 
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creeds, polity, scripture, and sacra- 
ments, summed up in the Lambeth 
Quadrilateral. This is less than Christ 
Himself, our true center of unity, 
and this hardens our differences with 
those who are outside our tradition. 
It seems to me that the price of Angli- 
can unity is too high, and that its 
achievement moves us away from, 
rather than toward, ecumenicity. I see 
this repeatedly illustrated in our mis- 
sion fields, where we parallel the work 
of other Churches, wasting our meager 
resources and refusing to compromise 
our Anglican heritage for the greater 
glory of God and the salvation of 
souls. 


In the second placc, I see this unity 
within the Anglican family as being 
built upon a certain uniformity of 
faith, practice, and general outlook— 
a uniformity which, at many points, 
owes more to English and Western 
European history than it does to the 
Christian Faith as delivered to the 
Apostles. We seem to have succumbed 
to the belief that unity means con- 
formity—worse still, conformity to 
our particular historical development. 
I cannot escape the conviction that 
ecumenicity will never be achieved on 
a basis of uniformity. Nor will the 
nations ever be converted to a Chris- 
tianity which is largely the historical 
product of another race and culture. 
Our Anglican unity stands condemned 
on both counts. 


Perhaps, the core of the problem is 
the serious misunderstanding of the 


word “catholic” which allows it to 
become a term of exclusion rather than 
inclusion—a term of confinement 
rather than freedom. Catholicity, prop- 
erly understood, is the very antithesis 
of uniformity. It implies indigenous- 
ness—at-homeness—in any and every 
human environment; and, therefore, it 
demands freedom everywhere from 
confinement to any alien historical 
development. It requires that Chris- 
tianity be allowed to develop whatever 
forms it may, under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, in each different cul- 
tural setting. (And ecumenicity re- 
quires that all be one in Christ, despite 
this profuse variety.) 


Great Price 


HUS, I AM FORCED again to the 
a conclusion that Anglican unity 
is being bought at too great a price— 
a price which invalidates it as a step 
forward in Christ’s service. 


Through adoption of a principle of 
unity which is less than Christ, the 
given center, and through demeaning 
our catholicity to a confining uniform- 
ity, we are effectively separating our- 
selves from the greater part of the 
world’s population, both Christian and 
non-Christian. 


Thus I cannot help seeing our ef- 
forts to close ranks within the Angli- 
can Communion, as it is now being 
done, as a large step away from our 
true and ultimate goal, the conversion 
of the world to Christ. 


That’s Our Business 
LANNING AN EVANGELISTIC drive is like saying that the 


Pennsylvania Railroad will have a week’s emphasis on transpor- 


tation. Setting aside six Sunday nights for missions is like announcing 
that the Bell Telephone Company will devote six evenings to com- 


munications. 


—The Christian Avocate 
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Anglican Worship in New Cultural Contexts 
Liturgical Trends in the Asian Churches 


By Massey H. SHEPHERD, Jr. 


HROUGH THE generosity of Bishop 

Bentley and the National Coun- 
cil, it was an especial privilege for 
me and my family to visit in the sum- 
mer of 1955 the Churches in Japan, 
Hong Kong, and the Philippines. The 
particular purpose of this journey was 
to lecture in the seminaries in Tokyo 
and Manila, to lead conferences of 
clergy and missionaries in the three 
areas, and to confer with the several 
liturgical commissions there at work. 
In all, we spent five weeks in Japan, 
one in Hong Kong, and four in the 


Philippines. The following paragraphs 


are a brief resumé of some of the 
liturgical projects now in progress in 
these Asian dioceses. 


Japanese Prayer Book 


FTER THE formation of the Nip- 
pon Sei Ko Kai in 1887, one of 
its first endeavors was the publication 
of a Japanese Prayer Book. This ap- 
peared in 1895, and represented a con- 
flation of the English and American 
Prayer Book formularies. Celebrants 
were permitted to use either the Eng- 
lish or the American Consecration 
Prayers in the Eucharist. So long as 
the Church in Japan remained under 
the dominant leadership of English, 
Canadian, and American missionaries 
this situation was on the whole satis- 
factory. 
But it was inevitable that the inde- 
pendence of the Japanese Church from 


“foreign” direction, that came just 
prior to the last World War, should 
lead ultimately to an overall revision 
of the liturgy. With the reconstruc- 
tion of the Church after the war, this 
project was set in motion. 


The first proposal of the Japanese 
Liturgical Commission, a revision of 
the Eucharistic liturgy, was presented 
to the General Synod in 1953, and 
pass into trial use for the succeeding 
triennium. The Commission, however, 
continued to work on the draft, and, 
when I met with them in 1955, they 
were still open to suggestions of modi- 
fication. A recent letter from the Rev. 
John T. Sakurai, $.S.J.E., dated April 
23, 1956, informs me that the pro- 
posed liturgy, with a few changes 
recommended by the Commission, was 
unanimously approved by the General 
Synod held in Kobe, April 10-11, and 
will continue in trial use for one more 
triennium. Meanwhile the Commis- 
sion is working on other offices of the 
Prayer Book, and revised drafts have 
been prepared for all parts except the 
Psalter. 

I am not competent to judge the 
language of the new Japanese rite. 
Several friends informed me that there 
are some ambiguities in it—(not a 
new thing, certainly, in Anglican 
liturgies)—notably in the Invocation. 
What has interested me particularly 
has been the great similarity in the 


ASSEY H. SHEPHERD, JR., Ph.D., S.T.D., is Professor of 
Liturgics at the Church Divinity School of the Pacific in 
Berkeley, California, and is widely recognized as a liturgical authority 


of the Anglican Communion. He here discusses the progress of three 
Churches toward a milestone of the Christian mission, the creative 
evolvement of their own distinctive native version of the Liturgy. 
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changes made with those suggested by 
our own American Liturgical Com- 
mission in its Prayer Book Study on 
the Eucharist. Yet the two Commis- 
sions did their work quite independent- 
ly of each other. The fact is, that alf 
recent Anglican revisions of the Holy 
Communion are moving broadly, 
though at different paces, towards a 
new norm—one that is closer to the 
First Prayer Book of 1549 than to 
the Second Prayer Book of 1552. 


In a way similar to the American 
Commission’s Study liturgy, the new 
Japanese rite has set up a “Prepara- 
tion” service based upon the Com- 
mandments and the penitential devo- 
tions of Confession, Absolution and 
Comfortable Words. When this Prep- 
aration is said immediately before a 
celebration, the penitential material 
may be omitted from the liturgy 
itself. When used in the liturgy, how- 
ever, the penitential devotions come 
directly before the Offertory—and not 
before the Consecration (as in the 
English and American Books), or the 
Communion (as in the 1549 and the 
Scottish Books). This is a new and 
bold structural change, but one which 
I believe is thoroughly sound both 
from a theological and a psychological 
standpoint. It removes the tedious 
interruption of these devotions in the 
dramatic sequence from Offertory to 
Consecration; and it reminds us that 
penitence is necessary before we make 
our offerings and oblations—not after. 
For one, I sincerely hope that other 
Anglican revisions that may be forth- 
coming in the next generation will 
follow the Japanese lead here. 

Other notable changes of the Jap- 
anese form are: the placing of the 
Gloria after the Kyrie, a commemor- 
ation of the saints in the Prayer for 
the Church, the provision of fifteen 
Proper Prefaces with a corresponding 
number of optional Post-Communion 
Collects to match them, the restora- 
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tion of the Fraction and Peace after 
the Lord’s Prayer, and a Dismissal 
after the Blessing. The Consecration 
Prayer is similar to the American form, 
except that the Invocation precedes 
the Words of Institution, as it does in 
the English rite. The Prayer has been 
greatly enriched by the introduction 
of specific thanksgiving for creation, 
the Incarnation, and “the coming 
again with glory and power.” 


Purely Western 


HE NEW JAPANESE liturgy is a 

thoroughly Western type of rite. 
There appears to be no interest, as in 
India and China, in adaptations of 
Christian worship to native cultural 
patterns. The architectural settings, 
ments, the ceremonial—all are and 


‘the music, the vestments and orna- 


remain purely Western importations. 
An American, even though he does 
not understand the language, has not 
the slightest difficulty in following a 
Japanese Eucharist, for it looks very 
familiar to the eye, if it sounds strange 
to the ear. Many Western missionaries 
are openly critical of this situation, 
and feel that the Japanese Churchmen 
do not properly appreciate the mag- 
nificent treasures of their cultural and 
artistic heritage, in architecture, paint- 
ing, sculpture, flower arrangement, 
and so forth. But it is still too soon 
for this kind of cultural translation to 
take place on any large scale. 


The history of Christianity shows 
that it takes about 200 years for the 
Gospel to become truly vernacular in 
a new culture. In Japan, our Church 
is less than a century old, it is very 
small in numbers, and its native leader- 
ship has been unduly strained, since 
taking on full responsibility, by the 
mere struggle for survival through war 
and reconstruction. Moreover, we 
must remember that the Japanese 
urban population, among whom most 
of our Church strength lies, have 


i 


- Orientals 
_ every twenty-four. Throughout their 
| history the Japanese have been great 
| imitators of other culture patterns. 
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_ themselves become greatly Westernized 
_ in habits and tastes. It is one of the 
_ puzzles tg all visitors, how the Jap- 


anese live like Westerners instead of 
for twelve hours out of 


Their cultural roots are not so deeply 


_ indigenous as are those of the Chinese 


and Indians. 


Chinese Approach 


HE DIOCESE of Victoria, Hong 
Kong, reaches far into the Chi- 


~ nese mainland, and includes Kwang- 


tung and southern Kwangsi. At the 


| present time, however, the Bishop of 


Hong Kong administers only that por- 
tion of the diocese that lies in the 
British colony of Hong Kong and the 
Portuguese colony of Mecau. Sepa- 
rated as he is (albeit temporarily) 
from the Chung Hau Sheng Kung 
Hui, he has under his present super- 
vision the cathedral, nine parishes, and 
eight mission chapels, in addition to a 
number of diocesan institutions. In 
only three of these churches is the 
liturgy conducted in English. The 
majority of the parishes and missions 
use the Cantonese Prayer Book of 
1934. Most of my week in Hong 
Kong was devoted to a conference on 
the liturgy for clergy and lay workers, 
with a preaching engagement on the 
Sunday in St. John’s Cathedral. I 
did, however, meet one evening with 
the Bishop’s diocesan liturgical com- 
mission, made up entirely of Chinese 
clergy; and on one morning I at- 
tended the weekly Eucharist at the 
Cathedral, conducted in Chinese, to 
which all the clergy come with their 
bishop. 

There is nothing static about the 
Chinese approach to church problems 
and issues. Bishop Hall himself en- 
courages a certain amount of liturgical 
experiment, for he feels very deeply 
that the Chinese must make their cor- 
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porate liturgical experience a true ex- 
pression of their own comprehension 
of the Gospel. His diocesan liturgical 
commission is at work studying how 
the Cantonese version of the liturgy 
may be improved, not only in its lan- 
guage but also in its form. The com- 
mission placed in my hands an out- 
line of the liturgy now in use, and 
a translation of the Consecration 
Prayer, beginning with the beautiful 
version of the Surswm corda: “Ye 
ought in your hearts to look upwards 
to expct the Lord!” 


The basis of the liturgy is the Eng- 
is the English rite, but with these 
notable changes: 


1) the penitential devotions come 
after the Summary of the Law and 
before the Kyrie; 


2) a commemoration of the de- 
parted is included in the Prayer for the 
Church, with the interesting addition 
that the Lord use His “merciful will 
to ‘peace-put’ all who have died but 
who had not yet believed in the true 
doctrine’’; 


3) the Prayer of Humble Access 
precedes the Sursum corda (i.e., not 
after the Sanctus, as in the English 
rite) ; 

4) an Invocation is inserted after 
the Words of Institution. This last 
form has the very lovely petition that 
“we may follow the command of His 
Son Jesus Christ, and may come for- 
ward to receive the bread and wine, 
and may be enabled to receive His 
holy Body and precious Blood, until 
the Kingdom of Heaven appears.” 


Fervor and Warmth 


W E ARE NOT in a position to know 
the stage of liturgical develop- 


ments in the great Chinese Church of 
the mainland. Before the sealing off of 
China from communication with the 
rest of the Church, there was already 
set in motion a revision of the liturgy. 
It is quite possible that when the day 
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comes for the renewal of face-to-face 
communication with our Chinese breh- 
ren, we shall find that the Church in 
China has made considerable progress 
in adapting its liturgical heritage to 
its own native culture. From my brief 
observation of our Chinese congerga- 
tion in Manila, I was impressed by the 
simplicity and naturalness with which 
the Chinese people enter into common 
worship. There is a fervor and warmth 
of fellowship pervading their wor- 
ship, with a healthy freedom from 
ceremonious fastidiousness. 


Philippine Worship 


HE TWO WEEKS spent with Bishop 
Ogilby in visiting the mission 
stations of the Mountain Province of 
Luzon will always remain in my mem- 
ory as one of the most exciting experi- 
ences of common worship I have ever 
known. Many times I wished that it 
were possible to make a recording of 
one of the services, so that I could 
show American congregations what 
joyous, corporate participation in the 
liturgy can be like. The singing of 
the people, both of the service music 
and the hymns—and they will gladly 
sing any hymn in the book—is mag- 
nificent, and all without help of organ 
or choir. 

Many of these people walk miles, 
often up steep mountain slopes, to 
share in their common worship; and 
the look on their faces, both in church 
and in the fellowship hours afterwards, 
reveals as does nothing else the marvel- 
lous liberty of the sons of God, de- 
livered from the bondage of pagan 
fears and superstition. The first mis- 
sionaries established a tradition of full 
Catholic ceremonial in these churches 
—a bit inflexible perhaps, but singu- 
larly free of sacerdotal domineering. 
The Igorots have a native independ- 
ence and innate sense of democracy. 
The liturgy truly belongs to all the 
people. One suspects that the rich 
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and elaborate liturgical tradition that 
they enjoy has an elevating and en- 
nobling effect in their lives, both in its 
religious penetration and in its civiliz- 
ing effects. I was constantly reminded 
of what must have been a similar in- 
fluence upon our barbarous Anglo- 
Saxon forefathers of the Roman-Bene- 
dictine liturgical tradition brought to 
England by St. Augustine of Canter- 
bury and his fellow laborers. 


The key to future developments in 
the Philippine Church lies undoubted- 
ly in the seminary at Manila, where we 
are raising up a native ministry, not 
only for our own Communion but also 
for the Philippine Independent Church. 
Under the wise direction of Bishop 
Binsted and Dean Mandell a liturgical 
norm is being developed there that is 
both loyal to the Anglican tradition 
and careful to safeguard the full values 
of corporate participation already so 
remakably evident. The liturgy will 
continue to be in English, since that 
is the one language all Filippinos share. 
But the Bishop has a committee at 
work on a translation into the Iloco 
dialect, common among the Igorots, 
for the benefit of those who do not 
have a thorough grasp of English. 
Permission is already granted for read- 
ing the lessons of Scripture in Tagalog 
or Iloco wherever desired. 


Independent Church 


One of the more interesting occa- 
sions of my visit was a meeting with 
the liturgical commission of the Philip- 
pine Independent Church, under the 
leadership of their Supreme Bishop, 
the Most Rev. Isabelo de los Reyes, Jr. 
Our own bishops and several of our 
seminary faculty also sit with this 
commission as consultants. The litur- 
gies in use in the Independent 
Churches are of a mixed character, 
both in language and in form. Some 
use a vernacular modification of the 
Roman rite, others the Officio Divino 


the 
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- (1906), either in Spanish or vernacu- 
-lar translation, a somewhat curious 
adaptation of the Roman liturgy. A 
_ few parishes make considerable use of 
the Book of Common Prayer. The 
aim of the commission is to produce 
a uniform Catholic rite for the whole 
Independent Church. In this endeavor 
_ the influence of our own Prayer Book 
will be incalculable. 

The prospects of greater unity be- 
_ tween our Church and the Independ- 
_ ent Church in the coming generation 


are thrilling. We may not live to see 
its full fruition, but the day is surely 
coming when there will be a national, 
reformed Catholic Church in the 
Philippines extending throughout the 
islands. For at present the Independent 
Church is strong in areas where we are 
weak, and vice versa. In the coming 
unity of the two traditions, the com- 
mon theological education and liturgi- 
cal experience of a generation of can- 
didates for Holy Orders is of inesti- 
mable significance. 


Missionary Personnel Changes 


In order that O. M. S. members may know 
the whereabouts of our Episcopal overseas 
| missionaries, the Review lists the following 
recent changes in overseas personnel. The in- 
| formation is provided by the Overseas De- 
partment. 


| APPOINTMENTS— 

The Rev. F. COLEMAN INGE, of Mobile, 
Ala., to Tanana, Alaska. 

Miss SUSAN E. CARTER, R. N., of Boston, 
to Hudson Stuck Hospital, Fort Yukon, Alaska. 

The Rev. RICHARD F. SIMMONS, of 
| Troy, N. Y., to Minto, Alaska 
1 The Rev. LEE W. STRATMAN, of Fern- 
bank, Ohio, to Nenana, Alaska. 

Miss CAROLINE W. TEMPLETON, of 
Los Angeles, to be director of religious educa- 
tion in Fairbanks, Alaska. 

The Rev. CARTER VAN WAES, of 
Oakland, California, to Seward, Alaska. 

The Rev. PATTERSON KELLER, of 
Trappe, Md., to Huslia, Alaska. 

Dr. W. BURNS JONES, D.D., of Beauford, 
S. C., to Hudson Stuck Hospital, Fort Yukon, 
Alaska. 

Miss MARGARET MERRELL, of Montrose, 
Pa., to Fort Yukon, Alaska. 

The Rev. MALCOLM H. MINER, of Oak- 
land, Calif., to Anchorage, Alaska. 

The Rev. ALEXANDRIA C. ZABRISKIE, 
JR., of Alexandria, Virginia, to Fairbanks, 
Alaska. 

The Rev. HAROLD W. MELVIN, JR., of 
Dorchester, Mass., to teach in the theological 
seminary in Porto Alegre, Brazil. — 

The Rev. GERALD P. LOWETH, of New 
Britain, Conn., to Hilo, Hawaii. 

The Rev. WILLIAM SMYTHE, of Phila- 
delphia Divinity School, to Christ Church, 
Kealakekua, Hawaii. 

The Rev. ROBERT W. RENOUF, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., to become first resident priest of 
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All Saints’ Church, Managua, Nicaragua. 

The Rev. J. PETER FARMER, to Colon, 
Panama Canal Zone. 

The Rev. FRANKLIN K. ROBINSON, of 
Stamford, Conn., to Brent School, Baguio, 
Philippines. 

The Rev. WILLIAM G. WEINHAUR, of 
Scarsdale, N. Y., to teach in the theological 
seminary in Manila, Philippines. 

Mrs. CHARLOTTE L. DAVIS, of Seattle, 
to Brent School, Baguio, Philippines. 

Miss DOROTHY V. INCIONG, R. N., of 
Los Angeles, to be principal of St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital School of Nursing, Ponce Puerto Rico. 

Mr. CHARLES E. PEARCE, of Pampa, 
Texas, to be treasurer of the missionary dis- 
trict, Monrovia, Liberia. 

The Rev. DONALD C. MEANS, of AI- 
toona; Pa., to be in charge of the Service Men’s 
Guide and Mission to Seamen, Hong Kong. 

The Rev. JOHN W. WILLIAMS, of Oak- 
land, Calif., to the Dominican Republic. 

The Rev. CHARLES P. SHULHAFER, of 
Jacksonville, Fla., to train for service in Latin 
America. 

The Rev. JOHN B. KELLEY, of Monroe 
City, Mo., to study at the Episcopal Theologi- 
cal Seminary of the Southwest and the Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, for service in Central 
America. 

The Rev. DONALD F. WINSLOW, of 
Washington, D. C., to train at St. Columba’s 
Parish, Washington, and the Yale Institute of 
Far Eastern Languages, for service in Japan. 


RE-APPOINTMENT— 


Mr. ARTHUR BOYNTON, to San Just, 
Puerto Rico. 
RESIGNATIONS— 

The Rev. RICHARD S. MILLER from 
Alaska. 

The Rev. HUGH L. S. THOMPSON from 
Honolulu. 
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The Rev. ADAMS LOVEKIN from Liberia. ON INDEFINITE LEAVE— 


HER -° MORLEY The Rev. Leo G. McAFEE of the Philippines. 
Bib ae Si places! > RETURNED AFTER FURLOUGH— 
., from Japan. 


(No information supplied.) 
The Rev. MILTON A. COOKSON, from FURLOUGHS— 
the Panama Canal Zone. (No information supplied.) 


‘A More Fundamental Task’ 


OW OFTEN MISSIONARIES go among non-Christian peoples 

and proclaim the Gospel of Jesus without giving answers to 
religious questions raised by non-Christians! I am not against the 
proclamation of the Gospel; I am suggesting, however, that proclama- 
tion unaccompanied by communication is meaningless. In other words, 
a Kerygmatic theology, no matter how loudly spoken, does not take 
the place of an Apologetic theology. And the task of Apologetic 
theology is to interpret Christ and His Gospel in terms of the experience 
of the men to whom the message is addressed. 


TO PuT IT stMPLy, both Christianity and non-Christian religions 
have Kerygmatic theologies which are understood fully only by those 
who are committed to their respective beliefs. Between the two, there 
must be Apologetic theologies, each interpreting its faith in terms of 
the other. And, as far as I can see, an Apologetic theology is not ade- 
quately developed on the Christian side. 


THE STRATEGY OF THE CHRISTIAN world Mission admittedly re- 
quires thorough re-examination and creative insight. The problems 
confronting Christianity are many and varied. I am not belittling the 
practical tasks of recruiting and training missionaries and administering 
missionary boards. I am, however, suggesting that a more fundamental 
task be done in the area of apologetic theology, taking into account 
the theological climate of the non-Christian world and the revolutionary 
situation in which the whole world is involved. And, if I leave the 
impression that these are the tasks of the native Christians in the 
Uncommitted World alone, I do a great injustice to the cause. All 
of us, Christians in the West and in the East, are involved in the 
task of witnessing effectively and wisely in this turbulent era. We 
live in such a world today. 


—The Rev. Joseph M. Kitagawa, in the Winter 1955-56 
issue of The Hartford Seminary Foundation Bulletin. 
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: ‘Therefore We Have Decided to Return Home... 


A ‘Greenhorn’ Missionary Speaks 


S A MARRIED man with three chil- 
dren and an appointee of Na- 
tional Council, I was most interested 
in the article by Allen J. Green which 
_ appeared in the Whitsun edition of 
your magazine. The paragraph on 
| page nine beginning “Only green- 
horns . . .” was of particular interest. 
I came out here as a ‘“‘greenhorn” 

| with my wife. We experienced finan- 
cial difficulties shortly after becoming 

- established in this Parish. For that 
reason we almost decided not to come 
back for a second term. However, 
being new to the problems of financing 
a married home we thought the fault 
' might lie with us and determined to 
_ give ourselves another chance at this 
| point. This action we have since re- 


can avoid becoming too debt ridden 
before the expiration of our appoint- 
ment a year from now. 

We have not been able to accumu- 
late any savings. I have sold an in- 
surance policy in order to furnish ade- 
quately a large rectory which was 
obviously built without due consider- 
ation as to the Parish’s, National 
Council’s or the Incument’s ability to 
furnish the same and keep it in a 
decent state of repair. Fortunately my 
wife is in receipt of a small private 
income with which she keeps herself 
clothed. We had dreams of putting 
that money aside for the children’s 
education and our own eventual re- 
tirement. Literally, to buy a pair of 
shoes for the kiddies presents a prob- 


gretted and our only hope is that we lem. Therefore, we have decided to 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompanying letter from one of our 
missionaries is printed anonymously, in appreciation of the author’s frankness 
in laying his personal circumstances on the line. Any sympathetic reader 
who wishes to be in touch with the writer may obtain his name and address 
from the Editor. 

The Editor recognizes that there is room for debate on the adequacy of 
missionary salaries. Some American missionaries—particularly those working 
alongside native clergy who always receive much smaller salaries—maintain 
that they are overpaid. Other missionaries find themselves in the situation of 
the author of this letter. Regardless of the merits of that debate, two points 
need to be borne in mind by the reader: 


1. Were our missionaries supported more directly and more personally 
by parishes and church goups at home, perhaps their financial resources might 
be even less adequate than at present, but at least they would not feel caught in 
an arbitrary and anonymous financial squeeze over which they are powerless. 


2. Mr. Green’s article dealt with missionary salaries only as an incidental 
illustration of the effect of the drastic decline in missionary giving in the 
church here at home and the decline in missionary commitment on the part 
of the church at home which this decreased giving mirrors. The root evil is 
not financial; it is the ingrown, self-seeking brand of Christianity which some- 
how fails to look beyond the parish walls. 
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return home to work there after the 
expiration of this present term. 


Psychological Effect 


The financial situation in which I 
find myself has a tremendous psycho- 
logical effect on us, both in our Parish 
work and in our home life and this is 
more and more to the detriment of the 
Parish, much as I try not to let it 
affect the same. 


The nature of this Parish makes it 
imperative that a man be able to en- 
tertain in order to establish and main- 
tain contact with the many potential 
parishioners of a transient nature who 
are here on government projects under 
Point 4. These people could be both 
a spiritual and economic strength to 
the Parish if one could interest them 
in Parochial life. The only way to do 
so is to be able to mingle with them 
in their secular pursuits so that the 
clergyman is not so much of a stranger 
to them. This same approach applies 
to the foreign colony. I am in no 
position to join with them in this man- 
ner and consequently am a stranger 
to many of them and I know I am 
accused of not being interested in 
their daily life. 


Furthermore, I should be able to” 
help out financially from time to time 
the many impoverished who are in- 
tensely loyal to this Parish. This I 
am unable to do because of my own 
inadequate resources and also because 
. . . I receive no discretionary funds 
of any kind. I cannot accept these 
obligations. The work is suffering ac- 
cordingly and we now face the pros-_ 
pect of returning home after six years 
of service here, to start once again at 
the bottom of the ladder, with no 
funds and practically no household 
possessions, in attempt to gain some 
sense of security, which is essential to 
any man in his work. Being 35 years 
old that prospect is not pleasing. 


I think that we, too, would con- 
tinue to serve with National Council 
in this area in which we now have a 
worthwhile background of experience 
if we could afford to keep our family 
here and could do so without jeopardiz- 
ing our children’s education and se- 
curity. 

Thank you for the article. I hope it 
sows seeds in the minds of the laity 
which will produce the fruit of a 
better income for National Council 
and for its appointees. 


One Missionary Enterprise 


HE EPISCOPAL CHURCH has 
assisted more than 150 students 
from younger churches to study in a 
large number of theological and other 
educational centers in the United States 
during the past seven years, according 
to figures recently released by the Na- 
tional Council. 


The largest number receiving such 
aid were from the Nippon Sei Ko Kwai, 
approximately one-third of the total. 
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While most of the students so helped 
were Anglicans, the scholarship pro- 
gram is not restricted to members of 
churches in full communion with 
Canterbury. 


The program is financed through the 
Presiding Bishop’s Fund for World Re-~ 
lief, and is administered through the 
Overseas Department. Contributions 
to the Presiding Bishop’s Fund may be 
earmarked for this program. 


